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PREFACE. 



In 1889 the Committee of the Cobden Club offered a prize 
of j£$o, to be awarded in the following year, for the best Essay 
on the subject of " The Comparative Advantages to Produc- 
tion of Tenancy, in any of its Various Forms, and Occupying 
Ownership." Of the essays offered the following was ad- 
judged first in merit. As the information contained in it is 
varied and interesting, and the subject is still attracting 
the attention of Parliament, the Committee, in accordance 
with former practice, now present it to the public in a slightly 
abridged form. 

It is felt that, in promoting the reform of our landed 
system, the Cobden Club is following the lines of Richard 
Cobden's thought and action. Bred to agriculture, Cobden 
was keenly alive to the disabilities imposed by law upon the 
successful prosecution of the farmer's industry. Of these, the 
first was Protection, which ruined the farmer, by adding to the 
cost of all commodities, agricultural and other, consumed by 
him; while such increased profit as he might have secured 
through the higher prices of his produce was more than 
absorbed by the rise of rent which accompanied it For the 
removal of this incubus nothing further was requisite than the 
application of the doctrine of laissez faire. Had Cobden lived 
to witness the full effects of American competition and the 
partial collapse of the old system of English farming, he 
would have insisted upon a positive and constructive policy as 
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the necessary complement to his emancipation of agricu 
English trade has issued triumphantly out of the trial of 
competition. It is not to be doubted that the agricu] 
industry, for the produce of which there are always custoi 
can do so too. And the means of success are commc 
both. A reduction of outgoings — in the case of agricu] 
an adjustment of rents to the fall in prices — the supply of 
material at cost prices, resort to co-operation, either 
purchase or distribution, new methods and appliances, an< 
proved technical education — all these are within the rea< 
the farmer as of the manufacturer. But a condition prece 
is necessary to both cases, that enterprise should be suffer* 
reap its reward, and that there should be freedom of adapt 
to the exigencies of circumstance. While the manufac 
has suffered under no disability in these respects, the te 
farmer has been doubly fettered. Rents have been raise 
prosperous years upon tenants' improvements, while 
ability to meet competition has been hampered by obs< 
restrictive covenants. From these impediments to success 
freeholder is exempt. The Report of the recent Comm 
of the House of Commons on Small Holdings points out 
his extinction in England has been due less to the eflex 
economic causes than to the operation of deeds of settlei 
and Acts of Parliament. What Parliament has done Pi 
ruent may be called upon to undo, without being obnoj 
to the charge of interference in the regulation of industry. ] 
the demonstrable need of change in the conditions of agricul 
production, and the plain advantages to social stability w 
must accrue from a more distributed interest in the 1 
justify the proposal to concede facilities for re-establis 
small freeholds where general circumstances are favourab] 
their success. 

While, however, the resuscitation of the English ) eom; 
is a desirable end, the Cobden Club clearly recognise 
there is no possibility of recurrence to the agricultural 
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ditions of early times. The small freeholder cannot main- 
tain his existence everywhere. Large farming, especially if 
accompanied by adequate security to the sitting and com- 
pensation to the outgoing tenant, will still be the most effective 
form of cultivation for some soils. The ideal economic 
arrangement for a country is a graduated series of holdings, 
both freeholds and tenancies, offering at one end of the scale 
the prospect of independence to the landless labourer, and at 
the other of profits to the capitalist farmer. It is with the 
hope of contributing to the information and development of 
public opinion upon these necessary changes, and not with the 
desire to prescribe any rigid doctrine of agricultural reform, 
that the Cobden Club publishes this volume. 

I. S. LEADAM. 
April itjhy 1 89 1. 
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fart I. 

' ' The Comparative Advantages to Production of Tenancy, in any of 
its various forms, and Cultivating Ownership." 

It is now fully half a century since a small band of 
abstract and political thinkers promulgated certain 
economic doctrines, not so new to the inner circle of 
philosophers as they were unfamiliar to the active crowd 
of legislators and statesmen. Their theories met with as 
impatient a hearing from the world at large as they did 
from Parliament and the Press, till they were taken up 
and advocated with persuasiveness of eloquence and 
directness of aim by a young man then comparatively 
obscure, whose training and pursuits had hitherto lain in 
a very opposite quarter, but whose name is now peculiarly 
identified with the progress of the struggle and its suc- 
cessful completion. Forty years of Free Trade have 
signally verified the soundness of its propositions, and its 
results have indicated its applicability to problems and 
questions lying outside the sphere of its original intention. 
" How few of those who fought for the repeal of the Corn Free 
Law," wrote Mr. Cobden to a friend, in 1857, " really Trade 
understood the meaning of Free Trade principles." Even Results - 
he himself, he confessed, when he entered upon the agita- 
tion, had not at first realised the vigour of their vitality, 
or the width of their embracement. He had, however, 
seen enough before his death to warrant on his side a 
satisfactory retrospect and a hopeful anticipation. The 
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country had prospered beyond even his most sanj 
dreams. Before the passing of the great measure of : 
periodic starvation had been the condition of the ma 
by 1863, the year in which he was suddenly snat 
away, the wages of the working men had risen lai 
while the supply of bread had become uniformly con 
and comparatively cheap. Our foreign trade in 
course of the seventeen years had been nearly quadra 
The manufacturers were rolling in wealth. The la 
proprietors, so far from being ruined, as they had fool 
imagined, found themselves in receipt of higher 
and the value of their land increased by millions, 
national assets had been vastly augmented, while 
national liabilities had been proportionately redi 
Every tide has its ebb as well as its flow. The 
of mutual interaction operates in the political * 
as in the physical. Need it be wondered, then, 
in certain quarters doubts should be felt as to 
universal applicability of Free Trade principles, 
whisperings heard as to a necessity for their restrii 
and limitation ? More especially is this the case in 
article of Land. Free Trade in land is likely soo 
become the watchword of a certain school of politic 
as Free Trade in its products was some fifty years 
The one, indeed, is the corollary and complement oi 
other ; without the former, the latter has not full 
unimpeded scope, nor can it be deemed logical! 
practically complete. 
Mr. In no separate essay or speech has Mr. Cobden 

Cobden's panded his ideas on the subject of land, but, from vai 
ments on P assa S es m n ^ s letters and casual public utterances 
Land. CSin readily gauge his thoughts and integrate his feel 
on the question. In his first pamphlet, anticipating 
cry that his beau ideal of England was that of a 
manufactory, and that his political horizon was bout 
by the interests of his order, he thus meets and disp 
of it : " Far from nourishing any such esprit de corps, 
predilections lean altogether in an opposite direct 
We were born and bred amid the pastoral charms of 
South of England, and we confess to so much atts 
ment for the pursuits of our forefathers that, had we' 
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casting of the parts of all the actors on this world's stage, 
we do not think we should suffer a cotton mill or a 
manufactory to have a place in it." And in his last 
speech at Rochdale — having previously declared in the 
same place that the English peasantry had no parallel 
on the face of the earth, as in no other country in the 
world, besides England, were they wholly divorced from 
the land — he, looking forward with prophetic eye and 
kindled with the old philanthropic fire, thus exclaimed : 
"If I were twenty-five or thirty, instead of being, un- 
happily, twice that number of years, I would take Adam 
Smith in hand, and I would have a league for Free Trade 
in land, just as we had a league for Free Trade in corn. 
You will find just the same authority in Adam Smith for 
the one as for the other ; and, if it were taken up, as it 
must be taken up to succeed, not as a political, revolu- 
tionary, Radical, Chartist notion, but taken up on politico- 
economical grounds, the agitation would be certain to 
succeed." Between these, his first and his last utterance 
on the subject, several glimpses can be obtained of his 
states of feeling ; but, since these can be found in a work 
so widely diffused and read as Mr. Morley's life of the 
economist, it is unnecessary to cite them here. To a 
single branch of the question only, bearing more imme- 
diately on the subject of this essay, is it necessary to refer. 
In the House of Commons on 8th March, 1849, ne 
thus delivered himself: "From 181 7 up to the present 
time, the fortunes made in manufactures and commerce 
have not been realised by selling at high prices, but at 
lower prices, though in larger quantities. Now there is 
abundance of scope for you (the landed proprietors) to 
carry out the same thing. I believe we have no adequate 
conception of what the amount of production might be 
from a limited surface of land, provided only the amount 
of capital were sufficient There is no reason whatever 
why I should not live to see the day, when a man who 
lays out ;£i,ooo on fifty acres of land will be a more in- 
dependent, a more prosperous, and a more useful man than 
many farmers who now occupy 500 or 600 acres, with not 
one-quarter or one-tenth of the capital necessary to carry on 
the cultivation? 
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Property Between Mr. Cobden's day and the present the not 
m Land, regarding land — and greatly through the force of 
teaching — have become considerably altered. It 
longer carries the social and political importance it < 
did in Britain. Its legitimate privileges are, hap 
still recognised, but the correlative duties attendant u 
its proprietorship and occupancy are at the same t 
more clearly understood, while their fulfilment is e^ 
day becoming more loudly demanded. Especially in 
matter of production is this the case. Land — within 
bounds of the United Kingdom at least — is necesss 
circumscribed and limited in quantity, but it can 
increased intensively through the proper application 
labour and capital. Private property in land, we tak< 
must still be regarded as the normal and established or 
of things, but, to satisfy the wants of a dense ; 
growing population, the trust attaching to it must 
closely watched and righteously fulfilled. This i 
truth that is becoming now more generally recogni 
in economic practice, as well as in political professi 
tc I believe that land is to be treated in every case 
a trust," said the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberh 
not long ago, " and not as the absolute possession 
private owners, and I believe that the trust must 
considered to be unfulfilled so long as the land does ] 
provide subsistence for the greatest possible number 
human beings who are able to derive a comfortal 
subsistence from it." And, more than 30 years ago, 1 
Bright, in the House of Commons, spoke more practica 
to the same effect : — " The unfortunate position of th< 
among the tenant farmers who suffer most consists 
this — that they notoriously hold more land than th 
have capital to cultivate. Their case is precisely that: 
many land-owners, who own extents of land on whi 
they cannot pay all that is due. If landowners buy la] 
only to obtain political influence they are on the road 
ruin. If a tenant farmer takes more land than he 
properly cultivate in reference to his capital he is also 
the road to ruin. If they do get into a better positij 
it can only be by paths which are very evident— in soi 
cases by reductions in the rents ; in other cases 
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increase of produce ; and in most cases by a more 
successful adaptation of those articles which the* markets 
would be most willing to take from them." 

The three requisites of production, according to the Produc- 
early economists, were land, labour, and capital. To tlon ' 
these, however, there has now been added a fourth — 
man himself, both in his individual and collective capa- 
city. Ricardo and his followers seemed inclined to treat 
him in their reasonings as, so to speak, a constant quan- 
tity ; but it is now seen that the conflicting wills and the 
shifting dispositions of mortals inlluence powerfully both 
the currents of labour and its attendant results. 

From the economists' point of view land is the raw Land, 
material — the thing with which, or upon which, or through 
which something is done. It is from the soil that we 
derive grains and vegetables and fruits for our sustenance, 
fibres for our clothing, timber for our housing, and fuel 
for our warmth and comfort. From the soil, or from 
under the soil, everything of use or ornament we pos- 
sess is derived, having been there primarily generated 
in the secret, mysterious laboratory of nature, and thence 
extracted for the purposes of man. 

The cultivated plants, which form the chief part of Dispersion 
man's food and drink, are each confined within limits, of 
narrow, indeed, when compared with the whole surface ; Products « 
yet almost every part is capable of being abundantly 
covered with one kind or other of these. The disappear- 
ance of one implies the appearance of another. Thus 
corn, wine, and oil have each, so to speak, their habitats. 
But, where man is active as a cultivator, the indigenous 
plants seem to have a tendency to die out and new ones 
to take their place. Scarcely any of the trees and 
vegetables which now flourish in our fields and gardens 
are natives of the country. The cereals are undoubted 
strangers, though, like the human race itself, it may be 
difficult, if not impossible, in every case, to trace them back 
to their aboriginal home. But it is a noteworthy fact 
that a more ready adoption of foreign productions, and 
even foreign modes of culture, has in this country attended 
every step in the advancement of the arts of life. Our 
fields are sown with seed from Holland and planted with 
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roots from Sweden ; our hills are dark with firs 
Norway and our lawns resplendent with chestnuts 
poplars from the South of Europe ; our breed of s 
has been improved from Spain, our horses from Ar 
our pigs from China, and our poultry from America- 
Capital. Labour and capital have been the two powerful aj 
by which this metamorphosis has been effected, 
capital, of course, is meant that part of a n 
possessions, in whatever form it may exist, which 
constitute his fund for carrying on fresh production. 
Now this fund, vary as it must in the case of individ 
varies also in the case of nations and the world at 1 
From the nature of things, it cannot continue : 
statical state. Its influence is essentially dynamic, 
ever in a condition of flux and transition. Consumj 
is only production in another form ; or rather consumj 
from natural causes is followed by production in c 
forms; for in nature nothing is lost, nothing is destrc 
Law of Political economy assumes as an axiom the fact 
Agricul- land throughout the world is, for the most part, of 
Ret fertility that the labour of a cultivator possessec 
ordinary knowledge and skill will, besides produ 
subsistence enough for himself, secure a surplus 
division among others. The law of agricultural rel 
as enunciated by Ricardo, is, that in any given stat 
agricultural skill and knowledge, by increasing the lab 
the produce is not increased in an equal degree ; o 
other words, every increase of produce is obtained 1 
more than proportional increase in the applicatioi 
labour to land. This law, which he applies not onl 
the arable land, but to grazing fields, to the mine 
the forest, and, indeed, to almost all the harvests of 
earth and the sea, must be read as limited to the < 
of old countries ; its effect in these, too, may be coui 
acted or neutralised by the discoveries of science and 
advance of civilisation. 

Looking upon the labourer as a machine in the ] 
duction of the finished articles, on what, then, we l 
ask, does his efficiency depend ? There can be no do 
that there is at the bottom a racial, national, or inheri 
quality which dominates, in a great degree, all - 
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qualities acquired by education or external surroundings. 
The enervated Hindoo, for instance, is not capable of the Efficiency 
same steady application to work as the solid Teuton, any °* . 
more than the Arab steed is adapted for the heavy load, 
which appears light to the Flemish dray-horse. Now, in 
what philosophers call potential energy, the British work- 
man, it is universally admitted, is at the head of his class. 
Two English agricultural labourers or artizans are, in the 
economics of labour, usually computed to be equivalent 
to three Continental workmen. The English cotton- 
spinner receives for his work as many shillings as the 
Indian spinner gets pence ; and yet the former is enabled 
to undersell the latter even in the Indian markets. 
Again, food and lodging are two elements that enter 
largely into the question of production. Everybody 
recognises the difference, both in character and amount, 
between the work of a hungry or half-starved and that 
of a full and well-conditioned man. Long ago Fortescue 
attributed the success of the English over the French in 
the Plantagenet wars to the superiority of their diet. 
" The people," says he, " be wealthye and have al thynges 
necessary to the sustenance of nature, wherefor they be 
mighty, able to resyste the adversaries of the realme and 
to bett other realmes that do or will do them wrong." 
Towards production, security on the part of the occupier 
is a further requisite of success. All history shows that 
without this security — a security founded on fidelity to con- 
tract — there can be no credit, little commerce, and none of 
that confidence which enables society to move without 
undue friction and perpetual resort to force. The lament- 
able condition of the Turkish Empire, embracing though it 
does some of the richest countries of the world, has been 
caused more by its action on motives than by its exorbi- . 
tant impositions. It used to be often debated how it 
was that some countries recovered with such surprising 
rapidity from the calamities and ravages of a disastrous 
war and others did not. John Stuart Mill, in a single 
sentence, supplies the answer. " What the enemy has 
destroyed would have been destroyed in a little time by the 
inhabitants themselves ; the wealth which they so rapidly 
reproduce would have needed to be reproduced, and would 
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have been reproduced in any case, and probably in as 
an interval." Property, indeed, is a form of educatu 
well as a fund of credit. No better illustration of thi 
be found than in the state of Scotland before and 
the Union. Its condition at the beginning of the 
century has been described by Fletcher of Salto 
man of more than Roman pride and Roman patrk 
and is to be read in any ordinary history of Scoi 
As contrasted with that of Ireland at the present < 
may serve as a study, notwithstanding the many n 
advantages which the latter may be said to possess 
there can be no doubt that to the much greater se 
in the land tenure of Scotland a large amount o 
contentment and prosperity is ascribable. Constiti 
in order to flourish must grow out of the past con< 
of things, and the character of large bodies of men 
ever be dependent, in the main, upon surrounding ci 
stances, the principles they have been taught an< 
laws by which they are governed. The temper am 
dition of the Western Islands of Scotland, relative 
other parts of that kingdom, form another illustrati 
the same truth. "Tyrannous exaction," says Ed 
Burke, "brings on servile concealment, and that 
calls forth tyrannous coercion. They move in a < 
mutually producing and produced, till at length n< 
of humanity is left in the government, no trace of into 
spirit, or manliness in the people." There is such a 
as driving the spirit of labour and the desire for 
mulation from the workman ; the wealth of a coun 
has been remarked, may come to the verge of extii 
less from oppressive exactions than from a sappinj 
undermining of human exertions. 

Higher than this and more fruitful is that inne 
jective freedom which displays itself in self-master 
which, if not acquired from, is strengthened by tl 
fluence of parents and the surroundings of childrei 
which not only enters as a factor into the highest wor 
imparts to it its loftiest ideals and its sweetest plea 
Even in the same country, and among the same 
grades, we find districts differing widely in this q 
from the nature of the prevalent employment an 
special conditions of its management. 
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We propose, then, in the following pages, to examine 
the comparative advantages towards production which 
not only the light of history but the present aspect of the 
world casts upon this question of cultivating ownership 
as contrasted with that of tenancy in any of its manifold 
forms. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE EAST AND THE WEST. 

The Between the extreme East arid the extreme West 

Dommwm ex i s t s ne arly as wide a divergence of sentiment < 
anTthe* mora l right in the land as there is between the < 
Dominium space itself; yet, strange to say, they seem at < 
utile. points to unite, and to move on in their i 

paths under nearly identical influences. Most Eun 
and the descendants of Europeans attribute that ri 
the nations ; Asiatics, on the other hand, refer it tc 
whose labour has rendered it fruitful. "Whose 
sweat, his is the soil," is the maxim of a Bengal 
Absolute unlimited ownership, however, is as conti 
the spirit as it is unfamiliar to the custom of 
region. Both have drawn a wide distinction tx 
the dominium directum^ or superior right, and t! 
minium utile, or possessory right. The one 
appanage of the State, and constitutes its fund for 
purposes, which is levied rather as a revenue than 
The other is admitted to be the property of the indi 
to whom the land has been assigned for a mainte 
and includes the right and even implies the duty tc 
improvements upon it, with the free use of the 
artificial produce resulting therefrom. No doubt ii 
of the older countries this right of the possessor ha 
sadly invaded and well-nigh eaten up. With reg 
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India, for instance, Mr. J. S. Mill mentions that, when Case of 
a purely Hindoo principality falls under the dominion of India " 
the British Government, and when the details of the 
revenue system come to be inquired into, it is usually 
found that, though the demands of the great landowner, 
the state, have been swelled by fiscal rapacity until all 
limit is practically lost sight of, it has been thought 
necessary to have a distinct name and a separate pretext 
for each increase of taxation ; so that the demand in 
some instances consisted of thirty or forty different items 
in addition to the nominal rent. India- is emphatically an 
Empire of village communities and small holdings ; senti- 
ment and custom constitute the real framework of Indian 
society ; cultivating ownership is practically the tenure of 
the land; but, so humiliated and dispirited have the 
husbandmen become from ages of spoliation and oppres- 
sion, that they have hitherto aimed at nothing beyond 
the raising of the merest necessaries from the ground. 
The paucity of town populations, with the manufactures 
of which they could exchange the produce of their fields, 
had, till recently, withdrawn that stimulus to exertion 
which the possession of property usually creates ; and 
hence their agriculture has remained in a stationary 
state, notwithstanding the fertility of the land and its 
capability of affording food for many more than its 
present population. Of late, however, owing to the 
more liberal administration of the Indian Government, 
the Empire seems to have entered upon a new phase of 
development. Formerly, its manufactures were done 
almost wholly within the household, in small quantities ; 
now they are being turned out on a great scale in steam 
mills and factories. For the basis of production by the 
family and the village, there is being substituted the 
Western organisation of labour and capital ; and it is in 
the nature of things that the movement extend to, and 
in the course of time greatly modify, the agricultural 
system. 

Let us turn our eyes eastward to a country older still, Case of 
though till recently less visited and less known. China China. 
is, if not the most extensive, at least the most populous 
of homogeneous nations. Between its limits are included 
b 2 
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the greatest diversities of soil and* climate, anc 
inhabitants have been the most conservative and 
contained in their ideas and customs of the entire ht 
family. 

According to their own records, the Chinese tool 
lead in agriculture from a very early period after 
Deluge, and from that time to this they have ne 
shortened their step nor slackened their speed, 
such is the extent of their territory that a great am 
of land still remains uncultivated. The Emper 
theoretically the absolute owner of everything unde 
sun, yet practically the private owner of land has as : 
feasible a right to it as he could have under any free ga 
ment of the Western type. Waste lands, and land 
which there are no heirs, belong or revert to the Stat 
embodied in the Emperor, and he has power to a 
private lands for public purposes upon compensa 
About half the soil of China is cultivated by pe* 
proprietors. The literati and gentry own conside 
tracts which they let out to small farmers on a kii 
customary tenancy-at-will, the rent being usually hal 
crop raised, but varying with the character of the 
The taxes are all paid direct to the Government, wii 
the intervention of zemindars or farmers-general, 
waste lands being the property of the Crown, si 
inducements are offered for their reclamation an< 
cupancy. Marquis Tseng pointed out, in an a 
which he wrote after leaving this country, that Chins 
within the limits of her Empire vast unoccupied t 
awaiting the enterprise of her surplus population, 
already we learn migration on an extensive scale 
taken place to a province where myriads of acres of 
land have been broken by the hoe and the spade < 
agricultural and industrious people. Lands so recla 
are exempt from taxes not only in the case of the ori 
cultivators, but for two or three generations of 
descendants, or at all events till they have be 
sufficiently fruitful to recompense the possessor fc 
labour. The soil is rich and the farms are very s 
but the Chinaman has a natural faculty not mere 
reclaiming land, but for intensifying its fertility. 
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Each village throughout the Empire has its Board of Board of 
Agriculture, which is composed of several of the oldest Agricul- 
and most experienced agriculturists resident within it, ture * 
and upon whom is conferred not only State rank, but 
also extensive power. It is the function of the board to 
see that each farmer cultivates his fields to the fullest 
extent, and that he carries out the task of sowing and 
reaping in their due season. This injunction applies to 
owners and rentallers, and the penalty inflicted for a 
breach of the law is immediate confiscation to the Crown 
of the neglected property. Should the crops be destroyed 
by inundation or the ravages of insects, the tax paid to 
Government is for that year remitted ; and not only so, 
but the cultivator may claim seed for the following year 
on loan from the public granary, the cost of which he 
must repay within the succeeding ten years. All lands 
and houses are registered at the office of the district 
magistrate, and no sale or mortgage can be effected 
without his cognisance. The form of conveyance is 
simple in the extreme. The parties having agreed to 
the price, the buyer repairs to the office of the district 
magistrate and produces evidence of his purchase. A 
certificate of the transfer, written upon a sheet of white 
paper, is thereupon handed to him, when the convey- 
ance becomes legally complete. No sale is deemed 
valid till its registration has been effected ; and should 
the buyer omit this obligation, or fail in its fulfilment for 
a period of three years, the estate is confiscated. Within 
these broad and clearly defined lines there is every 
variety of arrangement respecting the ownership of lands. 
There are absolute sales, and sales in which the vendor 
may claim something more should the land rise in 
value; there are sales which are revocable, and others 
which are irrevocable. Even dual ownership is not 
unknown among them. One man may possess the sur- 
face and another the soil, in which case the latter pays 
all the burdens and taxes resting on it. 

To agriculture among the Chinese there has been Agricul- 
accorded not only the rank of an honourable occupa- *F aI . 
tion, but a certain sacredness of character. The com- **** 10ns 
mencement of the agricultural year is inaugurated by the 
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Emperor himself putting his hand to the plough. ] 
farmer in his own farm imitates this ceremonial rite 
the work then begins. The land is first manured 
lime, and is thereafter irrigated, except when the 
has fallen in frequent and heavy showers. The pi 
is now brought into requisition. Buffaloes in < 
do the work which is usually performed by oxc 
horses in England. The fields are next harrowed 
are then considered in a condition fit for the recepti 
the seed. A lucky day is selected on which to 
mence sowing. The rice-plant is the great artic 
culture. Its seed is not thrown broadcast ovei 
fields, but it is sown very thick in a prepared cc 
and when the shoots have grown a few inches, the 
taken up and transplanted over the surface of the 
An expert labourer can prick out upwards of tweD 
these in a minute ; and if there is a superfluity of sta 
they are conveyed to market and sold to farmers 
cottagers. So quickly does the rice-plant grow, th 
the course of a few days after, the whole country 
sents a rich green appearance. When the fieidi 
" ripe unto harvest," the reapers enter into the field 
their sickles, and, in some districts, shear off the tq 
the ears only, leaving the straw standing. The th 
ing takes place not in a barn, but in a threshing-j 
with one of which every considerable farm is provi 
as every village is provided with one also for the 
venience of the public and those to whose cottages i 
portions of land are attached. The Chinese winnoi 
machine is in almost every respect similar to that, 
in England ; but the farmers, participating, it may b 
Mause Headrigg's scruples against " raising the win 
human art," are ever ready to revert to natural- 
primitive methods. The crop which was plantei 
February is usually harvested in June, and the lai; 
again made ready to receive seed a second time ton 
the end of July. By November the fields are \ 
resplendent with golden grain, which, in its turf 
borne to replenish the exhausted barns of the far) 
Exhausted, we say : for the Chinese farmer is interd| 
by law from withholding his grain, especially in tinty 
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scarcity. In every village there is a public granary, 
where the superabundant crop is stored, and from it the 
free seed, or the seed on loan, is distributed to the in- 
digent farmers and cottagers in the early spring of each 
year. So anxious is the Chinese cultivator to make the 
most of his land, and so keenly attentive to his business, 
that when the rice crops have been gathered in, some 
frequently plant their fields with esculents — potatoes, . 
cabbages, turnips, onions, etc. — and others sow them 
with wheat and barley, the crops of which are gathered 
in immediately before their time of preparation for the 
former of the rice crops. 

The Chinese, being a race averse to animal food, are Stock] 
no great breeders of stock. As dairy cattle, milch cows Kee P in g« 
are much appreciated; but they are prohibited from 
slaughtering them for food, as the animal is deemed of 
the highest importance in the cultivation of the land, 
In the north, flocks of sheep are very numerous; but 
they are valued more for their fleece than their carcase. 
The pig supplies the chief article of animal food in- 
dulged in by the classes as well as the masses of the 
crowded population, and is as highly esteemed among 
them as it is among the Irish, while it is tended and 
reared with much greater skill and attention. Horses 
are valued simply for locomotion and carriage, and are 
not kept in excess of the number needed. The grain 
consumed in the feeding of our sleek hunters would be 
grudged by the Chinese landowners, and would, indeed, 
be considered as perverted from its proper use — the 
feeding of human beings. If the Chinese farm is inferior 
to the English in the quantity and quality of its horses 
and cattle, the former much surpasses the latter in the 
smaller domestic animals and poultry. The Chinese are 
especially proficient in the rearing of fowls and pigeons, 
both of which are largely used as food. They also 
excel in market-gardening, the products of their skill in 
which are well known both for their abundance and 
excellence. As a rule, their gardens are not contiguous 
to, or in any way connected with, but are often a mile or 
two distant from the abodes of the proprietors. Chinese 

More than two centuries have elapsed since Samuel Trade. 
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Pepys ordered his first cup of tea — "a China drir 
which he had never drunk before," and fully 200 mi 
lbs. annually are now imported into this country. Th» 
India and Ceylon supply us with the larger part of 
demand, China still maintains her pre-eminence as 
producer for the world, her annual export being a 
270 million lbs. For long China had a monopol 
raw silk, but now she raises only about one-third oi 
world's production, although there has been no dimini 
in her yield. Tea and silk represent between them 
thirds of the Celestial exports, valued at about s 
million pounds sterling each. The Marquis Tseng, 
his visit to Europe, wrote of the " wakening up of 
millions of men." From the latest official statisth 
appears that the population of China has now rea 
the prodigious total of 380 millions. About the clo 
the 1 7th century, they were estimated at about 70 mill 
so that in the course of two centuries they have quintu 
their numbers. Their amazing expansion within re 
years is attributed to the present policy of their Go 1 
ment, to the extension of commerce, but, above all, to 
excellence of their agricultural system, which has 
been largely developed through the stimulus of foi 
trade. Out of the teeming millions of China 40 mill 
or more than ten per cent, are directly engaged in 
bandry, or double the percentage of England, an< 
such a degree of fertility have they brought the land 
one square mile in some districts supports on an avc 
3,840 persons, the corresponding number for the who 
England being 483. So far are they now from confi 
themselves within the bounds of their native land 
they have begun to overflow into other countries, an 
some quarters to disturb the labour markets of the wi 
As a rule, however, they refuse to settle anywhere 
in their own country, in the soil or trade of which 
invest the money acquired elsewhere, and thus in a ce 
sense they render other countries tributary to their & 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE AMERICAN STATES. 

We prefer to follow in our survey the path of the sun. 
From the extreme East to the extreme West, from the 
oldest of old to the newest of new worlds, may appear a 
startling transition. But from our standpoint and aim 
there is this to be said in favour of the plan, that it 
groups for us the main facts of our investigation with 
respect to races and nations widely separated in space and 
the most dissimilar in origin, character, traditions, and 
modes of life. There are points of resemblance, too, as 
well as of difference, subjects of comparison as well as of 
contrast, which we may find it both interesting and profit- 
able to note and discuss. 

America and China agree in this — that they both America 
possess territories all but boundless in their extent, and and chlI \ a 
differ in the degree of density of population fixed on them. and**** 6 
From an elaborate graphic return issued Nov., 1889, by contrasted. 
the Statistical Bureau of the United States, we find that 
for the whole country there are 711 acres of unoccupied 
land to every 1,000 acres of superficial area, including all 
mountains, rocks, forests, lakes, rivers, and town areas. 
Of this unoccupied land, however, a good deal is used as Distribu- 
ranges for cattle. The different States vary greatly in tion of 
their degree of occupancy, Ohio standing at the top with ^"J* in 
6 per cent, of land not occupied by farms, while Arizona l e a es * 
and Wyoming are at the bottom with 99*8. Massachusetts, 
one of the oldest States, has still 347 per cent, of land not 
applied to agricultural purposes. Taking the farm lands by 
themselves for the whole country, the 289 acres per 1,000 
are made up of 153 of productive land, 103 of woodland, 
and 33 of unproductive land. Delaware has 63-3 per cent, 
of its territory under tillage, while Wyoming stands first in 
proportion of grass to total of farmed land with 47 '4 per 
cent, Alabama and Arkansas having only 1*3 each. No 
less than 66*3 per cent, of farmed land in Florida is in 
woods, while Utah has only 1 '3 per cent, of woodland. Tenure of 

The territory of the States is vested in the people, and Land. 
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the general policy is directed against everything HkJ 
monopoly in land. Gigantic as are the fortunes accuj 
lated on American soil, the mere land itself is not 
foundation of these. The principle of Locke — not ( 
which he embodied in his Carolinian Constitution, 
that which he enshrined in his philosophic system — 1 
that no man should have more than he can adequaf 
cultivate and use, is the principle practically acted 
The American yeoman can easily acquire a fee-simpli 
a plot of land, of which there is secured to him, not 
annual profit alone, but the steady unearned incremej 
value arising from extended settlement and auginei 
wealth. The title in the first instance comes from. 
Federal Government itself. At the General Lands Q 
in Washington are survey maps, and records of 
separate territories, occupied and unoccupied. The 
occupied lands are divided into townships, six n 
square, which are again subdivided into 36 sections, < 
containing a square mile or 640 acres. These sect 
are still further divided into two, four, eight, and six 
equal parts. Thus, an allotment of 80 or 160 acres, 
usual size of a farm, may be at once acquired witl 
much trouble or expense in any unoccupied terril 
with immediate possession and under full Governc 
sanction and security. 

Nor is the difficulty much greater in the way of acqu: 
an old farm, when such is for sale. The details of e 
transaction connected with the sale, settlement, and e 
gage of land are recorded in the district registrar's be 
A reference to them is open, and the intending purct 
can receive a certificate that the title of the land 
question " is correct, as the same appears on the ox\\ 
records." He may further obtain assurance as to 
encumbrances on the land or judgments against the o 
or owners, should any of either sort exist. The Co 
Auditor further certifies whether or not taxes are du 
the lands. Being fully informed as to all these pc 
the purchaser may determine the sum which he is 
pared to offer, and, his terms having been accepted 
property is conveyed from the one to the other wi 
much celerity and ease as bank stock or railway si 
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are in this country. Every year a valuation of landed 
estates takes place, and the owner is taxed whether his 
land is under cultivation or not, an arrangement which 
discourages speculation in land for other than purposes 
of subsistence. 

Facilities greater even than these have, within the 
past ten years, been put within the reach of all for the 
obtainment of a homestead. On the immense public 
domain of the West, especially on the not yet occupied 
prairie, any person over eighteen years of age, on declar- 
ing his intention to be an American citizen, may receive 
160 acres for eighteen dollars, with right of pre-emption. 
If he live on the section for six months, and, it may be, 
plant a few trees, he can take another 160 acres ; and, in 
this manner, double his acreage at a trifling outlay of 
money. ' The fact of a cabin having been built on the 
limits of the two quarter sections in question, by the laws 
of the Union, entitles the possessor to all the privileges 
and immunities of homestead and pre-emption. The 
earliest arrivals are, as a rule, seldom those who finally 
settle on and cultivate the land ; they act rather as 
scouts and pioneers for the incoming and future race of 
farmers and reclaimers. 

The class of American farmers is thus, as may be American 
inferred, not a homogeneous class. The Eastern agri- Farmers, 
culturist is of a different type from the Western, as the 
Northern is from the Southern, both in his style of living 
and the special object of his pursuit. They may all, 
however, be classed as peasant owners, rather than as 
gentlemen farmers, whatever be the size of the holding or 
the character of its production. On the gigantic farms 
of Dacotah, with their 50,000 acres, as much as on the 
smaller freeholds of the Eastern States, the proprietor 
works with his own hands, or directs operations, while 
his wife manages the household, and, it may be, over- 
looks the dairy work and the poultry yard. Taken as 
a whole, the American farmers are a hardy, intelligent, 
self-reliant, and independent body of men, and they 
seem able more easily to adapt themselves to varying 
circumstances, whether as regards situation or objects 
of culture, than the corresponding class in Europe. In 
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Lir.-i, and ±e posniic :c :he :mrke?s largely detj 
the stare of azric^r-^e in every cocnrry. Wheal; 
ulosz tempenre Linr^des. is a prime ankle of 
radon. Tne tool extent of die wheat area in 
was 37.356. 1 3$ acres, and the average yield 12*3 bl 
The Dakotas, which had witnessed daring the 
decade of the century the most rapid conversion o 
Ian<?§ into wheat nelds ever known, grew the 1 
area, 3.921.269 acres, and Minnesota came nex 
4.097.916. The yield varied in the different State 
37 to 19*6 bushels per acre. Only 13 States gi 
much as 15 bushels per acre. 
American The extension of the Western States and their 
Farming. growing capabilities have undoubtedly given a 
sided direction to their fanning, which time and 
enoe will no doubt by-and-by amend Some yea 
settlers, led away by a mirage of prosperity, launch 
beyond their means, and many of them found 
selves wrecked by heavy interest, high freights, ai 
enormous cost of machinery so far west. The Art 
owner of land is too often a speculator; he is 
always a prospective seller of his claim, and b 
him and the soil there is lacking that bond of pen 
union essential for its thorough cultivation. A? 
pared with British, American farming generally 
nounced to be deficient in finish and polish, ai 
shortcoming is intensified in the case of the "V 
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settler, who has generally more land than his resources in 
capital and labour can cope with. In many States the 
continuous growing of wheat, " the poor man's friend," as 
it has been called, from its constant demand and ready 
sale — without any restoration of the annually extracted 
plant food — has impoverished and exhausted many good 
soils. In some districts land which formerly yielded 
from thirty to forty bushels per acre now gives only some 
fifteen. Owing to the unthriftiness of the settler, the 
bulk of the straw is too often burnt in heaps as it comes 
from the thrashing-machines. The Americans themselves 
are beginning to wake up to the unwisdom of this policy. 
"The prairie lands of the West," says one of their 
journals, " are already beginning to feel the blight of the 
single-crop system, and will soon have to be planted with 
other forms of vegetation to preserve their value for 
agricultural purposes. . . . Fruit is largely taking 
the place of wheat, and the more diversified is the new 
departure in the cultivation of those valleys, the more 
will their value increase." The same advice is given by 
Professor Henry of Wisconsin. "One of the richest 
prairies in America is that of the St Croix River, and 
wheat-growing there was carried on for a long time under 
exceptional advantages. But to-day the richest part of it 
is almost without fences ; the majority of the farm- 
buildings, especially the barns, are poor. . . . Had 
the people had smaller farms and a less fertile soil, 
enforcing mixed farming, they would have been far better 
off." Wiser for the lessons taught them by their luckless 
predecessors, and rich in the possession of unencumbered 
property, men with more capital have entered upon the 
working of these farms. The advent of railways has 
done for the Western States what the high prices a 
generation ago did for our own farmers — created a sudden 
influx of wealth, which tempted them out of their depth, 
led them to add to their farms and increase their plant — 
to live better and to have recourse to the middleman for 
help more than the outlook warranted, but now the evil 
has begun to correct itself. Taking the States as a 
whole, while the population has increased about 14 per 
cent, the wheat area shows a decrease during the last 
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five years of 3*4 per cent., the corn area increase 
per cent, and oats 29 per cent. '< 

Maize and Next to wheat comes maize. Two-thirds of all tj 
Oats. produced is grown in the eight Central States. -J 
yield for the whole country is 24*2 bushels per acujj 
range running from 9 to 34*3. Oats are most gei<j 
grown in Illinois, Iowa, and the North-Eastern 
The whole extent of the crop of last year was 26,91 
acres, or 15 per 1,000 acres of the total area, 
average yield is 27 bushels; comparatively few 
grow less than 25 bushels per acre. In the StaJ 
the Missouri Valley the area in corn nearly doura 
the five years ending 1879, b ut tne process of con^ 
corn-fields into dairy-farms, orchards, and meadd 
here in active operation. So tempting are the a 
ments of the Homestead Act that multitudes ha* 
taken themselves westward in search of new settle^ 
which they fondly hope will yield them a better 1 
than their old possessions. Even in Massachusett 
reported entire villages full of freehold farms are 
deserted, the owners having gone to plough where 
is distributed in patches of 160 instead of 40 acre* 
five of the Western States the returns show that < 
the last seven years 2,755,000 acres of the corn-fiek 
2,296,240 acres of the wheat-fields were converter 
meadow, the remainder of the new land, amount 
over 4,000,000 acres, being employed in the prodi 
of rye, oats, barley, buckwheat, potatoes, and tol 
In the older States fruit-growing has of late been 
sively carried on. Unable to compete with their yc 
sisters, the Yankees, of all men the least dispo* 
adhere to an unprofitable occupation, have found 
reward in this article of culture. In Kentucky to 
has also been successfully planted. In the course 
short period of five years the fruit exports increase 
hundredfold. " The little farm well tilled " with th 
we learn, conspicuous every here and there aroum 
York, and in the New Jersey State. Fruit-trees are 
grown on lands laid down to grass, different varie 
apples, etc , being generally intermixed. In the 
bourhood of the large towns, where markets are 
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accessible, the farmers go in largely for the different kinds 
of kitchen vegetables, and find the culture profitable. 

The great plains of the West, which furnish diversified 
grain supplies, swarm also with immense herds of cattle, 
sheep, pigs, and horses. The supply of cattle increased 
30 per cent, from 1880 to 1885, and 16 per cent, from 
1885 to 1889, the larger part of them consisting of milch 
cows. Thousands of the two or three year old cattle are 
every autumn distributed over the great Indian corn-fields, 
where they .are cheaply fed on the coarse oats and grains. 
These corn-fed cattle are then consigned to the Eastern 
markets, and from there their carcases are forwarded to 
Britain. This country is thus supplied with cheap meat 
in such quantities as greatly to benefit the general com- 
munity, though much to the prejudice of the British 
farmer. Altogether, it is calculated, every unit of our 
population consumes 112 lbs. of meat per annum, the 
quantity twenty years ago being about 96 lbs. 

Both the situation and the outlook are thus forecast Professor 
by Professor Bryce, in his recent great work on the Bryce's 
American Commonwealth : — " Of the tendency to aggre- Forecast « 
gation there are happily no signs so far as relates 1 to 
agriculture. The only great landed estates are in the 
Far West, particularly in California, together with some 
properties held by land companies or individual specu- 
lators in the Upper Mississippi States, properties which 
are being generally sold in small farms to incoming 
settlers. In the South large plantations are more rare 
than before the war, and much of the cotton crop is 
raised by peasant farmers. It is, of course, possible that 
cultivation on a large scale may, in some regions, turn 
out to be more profitable than that of small freeholders. 
Agriculture as an art may be still in its infancy, and 
science may alter the conditions of production in this 
highly inventive country. But at present nothing seems 
to threaten that system of small proprietors tilling the 
soil they live on which so greatly contributes to the 
happiness and stability of the Commonwealth. The 
motives which, in Europe, induce rich men to buy large 
estates are here wholly wanting, for no one gains either 
political power or social status by becoming a landlord." 
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Canada. The same devotion to one article of agricultural 

duce is not exhibited in Canada and the North-We 
Provinces as in the Western States of the Union, 
country produces a large surplus stock of wheat, an 
addition, fruits of every kind that can grow in a 
perate climate. The total value of farm products < 
kinds has been roughly estimated at thirty millioi 
pounds, and the value of the aggregate trade at 
millions, or an increase of thirty-five millions sine* 
commencement of the reign of the Queen. The w 
especially of the North-West, is acknowledged to 1 
the finest description ; an average of thirty-five mil 
of bushels is annually produced. And, to mention 
one kind of fruit, of apples alone some fifteen m: 
bushels are grown, a considerable quantity of whi< 
sent to the English market It is not many years 
that scientific farmers were discussing whether v 
could be grown in such a region, or whether any 
cultural use could be made of it at all; and no* 
world wakes up to discover that it has a food-yie 
capacity commensurate with the wants of imir 
populations. Mr. Murray, an American, in his " 
light Land," thus describes the situation : — 
T ne " Last year those prairies to the west produced thii 

North- millions of wheat; this year (1888) they will yield 
West. bably twenty millions. The wheat area west of 1 
larger than the whole wheat area of the United St 
The soil of the vast belt is virgin soil — rich, . 
haustible. The State of Illinois can support t* 
millions of population easily, but the productive a« 
this Western Canada is ten times larger than the Sta 
Illinois. Two hundred millions of people can be 
ported north of the forty-ninth parallel. Five hun 
miles north of the international boundary you can 
wheat three months earlier than you can in Daa 
. . . A million of American wheat-farmers ougl 
be in this country inside of ten years." All that 
been accomplished here is the work of cultivi 
owners and their families ; and what a field is held 
for their continuous and unremitting efforts! L 
jobbing, no doubt, has been tried in these Norths 
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Provinces, and may have enriched numbers of specu- 
lators ; but the abandonment of the Great Bell Farm, 
Qu'Appelle Valley, is a significant indication of the 
futility of all attempts to obtain an efficient system of 
cultivation in the midst of such a tract except through 
the means of compact, manageable peasant properties. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

Before examining the agricultural condition of Britain 
with its multifarious land tenures and highly complex 
civilisation, we shall as a preliminary step advert to the 
internal economy and productive state of some of its out- 
lying islands, several of which, though now forming 
integral parts of the kingdom, are yet controlled, if not 
absolutely by their own laws, at least by their own 
customs and traditions, and in all of which the question 
of tenancy versus proprietorship may be clearly studied 
and easily determined. 

The Channel Islands are a relic of the sovereign's old The 
Norman inheritance. The inhabitants still speak a Norman- Channel 
French dialect, and their institutions are more nearly allied Is l ands * 
to those of France than England. The aggregate area 
of the islands is estimated at 75 square miles, and the 
population at 90,000. They have a Legislature of their 
own, which is partly official and noble in its composition, 
and partly democratic and popular, but each island is in- 
dependently ruled and administered. The soil, in the 
opinion of Professor Anstead and Dr. Gordon, is not 
naturally fertile. " Without a large and constant supply 
of animal and vegetable manures," say they, " it could 
not be kept in such a state as to yield large crops of 
the most valuable kinds of produce." And yet the 
c 
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population in these islands is more than four tin* 
dense as in England. The difference is owing en 
to the assiduous care of the farmer and the aburu 
of manure. The Jersey farmer does not grudge 

j£3°> or jC4° P er acre f° r manure, and this c 
he recognises as a good investment. A much 1 
quantity of human food is raised in Jersey, witl 
same expenditure of capital and labour, than o 
equal area in any part of the United Kingdom. 
Land in Jersey is the largest and most important of the g 
Jersey. It has an area of 62 square miles, and, according 1 
agricultural returns of 1887, 28,717 acres were occi 
of which 20,561 were under crops, bare fallow, and 
In 1867 there were 20,357 acres, or about 200 less 
in 1887, so that the increase in production and 
must be due to the altered circumstances and imp 
modes of husbandry. It is noteworthy, too, that d 
these twenty years the population decreased from 5 
in the former year to 52,445 in the latter. In 
the occupied land was divided among 2,646 ho 
partly owners and partly tenants, the acreage of th« 
prietary class slightly predominating over that o 
tenant. This would give an average of 7 \ acres to 
occupant A farm of 2 2 acres would be reckoned a 
one, and there are few in the island exceeding 40 
in extent Land which in England would be cons* 
exorbitant at 40s. per acre, is easily let in Jersey at 
£>1 t0 j£%> arj d some of the richer soils in the 
situations command rents of even ^12 or ^15 per 
Land Great facilities are offered by their laws for eni 

Laws. the tenant class to rise into the proprietary. When 
is sold, a large part of the price is allowed to n 
upon it in the form of mortgage. This burden ca 
in what are called quarters of rent, or rather t 
which, like our own consols, are saleable in the 
market, the accruing interest being four per cent T 
are old rentes of ^18 a quarter, and new rentes of 
a quarter. The security for old is on all the rea 
perty of the borrower; that on new, only on tru 
ticular piece of land so burdened. By a recent 
redemption can be effected at any period by aj 
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tender, when the farm becomes the indefeasible property 
of the purchaser. 

Nor is there anything in their laws of bequest or 
inheritance at variance with or tending to frustrate these 
provisions. Real property that has been inherited must 
descend in a certain order, and the possessor cannot will 
it away. The widow receives one-third of the income 
of the whole estate as her life-rent share, including the 
use of a like proportional part of the house. The eldest 
son receives as his birthright the house and outbuild- 
ings, with a curtilage of about two and a half acres of 
land adjoining. A valuation in rentes is made of the 
remainder of the property, of which the eldest son takes 
one-third, and the other two-thirds are shared equally 
between the other sons and daughters. Subsidiary pro- 
visions apply to the various cases that may possibly 
arise ; but the general principle pervading the whole law 
of inheritance is, if not equal, at least equitable division. 
Even a father cannot during life give to any child more 
land than would come to him by inheritance ; any gift 
of the kind, if exceeding the statutory limit, can be 
annulled at any time within a year of the father's death. 

A system of this sort, it might be inferred, would lead 
in time to infinite subdivision ; but in practice this is 
not found to be the case. The eldest son usually buys 
up the portions of his brothers and sisters, and grants 
them rentes upon the property if he is unable or unwill- 
ing to buy them out in cash. Plots of one or two acres 
are to be met with in the island ; but these are com- 
monly the kitchen-gardens of shopkeepers in the towns, 
or the fields of cottagers who earn their living by day- 
labour. That the system does not tend to breed a 
superabundant and pauper population is clearly evident 
from the fact that the number of inhabitants has actu- 
ally diminished in the last twenty years, although the 
aggregate wealth of the community has greatly increased. 
In 1874 the Channel Islands despatched to England 
^982,656 worth of produce and manufactures, and re- 
ceived back ^459,639 worth of this country's goods. 
In 1885 the exports from the islands were ,£887,000, 
and the imports ^446,000. 
c 2 
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Value of The value of land has risen considerably during 
Land. years, owing to the great demand for it and the fa 
afforded for its acquirement. ^250 an acre is 3 
uncommon price in some of the more eligible dis 
There are no Poor Rates, for the best of all reasoi 
there are no paupers; and although there is an 
blished Church, the tithe-rent stands at about 
vergee, or 8s. 3d. an English acre. The large 
prietors are in the habit of letting such part of thei 
as they cannot conveniently cultivate, on short les 
five or six years ; but the conditions are generally \ 
and of easy fulfilment. A high rent is exacted 
amply secured either by prepayment or otherwise 
this is regarded as a sufficient guarantee for jud 
and efficient farming. 
Produce. During these recent years, too, the mainstay < 
islands has shifted its standpoint. Formerly it rest 
wheat; it now depends on potatoes. In 1867 the 
corn crops occupied 2,827 acres, of which 2,352 
devoted to wheat ; and the total green crops 
potatoes taking up 2,062. Wheat in 1887 ra 
1,876 of the 2,236 acres cultivated, and potatoes 
of the 9,663 of green crops. The bare fallow in 
extended to 2,550 acres ; in 1887 to only 126. 

The cost of growing a good crop of potatoes i 
mated at ^45 per acre, and the average return 
A yield of ten and a half tons per acre is considt 
good crop, now that early potatoes for the L< 
market is the chief aim of the cultivator, the retu 
which is as high as ^90 a ton. When such pria 
obtainable, it is no wonder that the potato has \ 
seded wheat, and that one-third of the total area 
cultivation is appropriated to the tuber. In 188 
exports from Jersey alone amounted to 50,670 torn 
realised a sum of ^434,917, in addition* to the 
and seed consumption. 
Farming As the land in Jersey generally slopes to the sout 
in Jersey, receives the maximum of sunshine, it is naturallj 
fitted for the growth of early potatoes, and the gu 
skill and care are exemplified in their cultivation, 
land, every inch of which is utilised, is first scarified 
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then highly dressed with dung and liquid manure. It is 
next subjected to the subjugation of " la grande charrue " 
— a plough drawn by 8, 9, or 10 horses and using a furrow 
10 or 12 inches wide. "A day," says Colonel le Cornu, 
" is fixed upon for a number of farmers, generally neigh- 
bours, to join in ploughing their land for potatoes. Two 
ploughs are employed; the smaller plough, taking the 
lead, buries the manure with a shallow furrow, 4 inches 
deep and, say, 14 or 15 inches wide. The large plough 
follows in this furrow, and raises a foot of mould, which 
is left oh the top, forming a clean, well-pulverized surface, 
which has only to be harrowed down to be ready for the 
business of planting, and secures great depth of soil, with 
a fine condition and perfect cleanness." In planting, 
small drills are opened by the hand or by a plough drawn 
by one horse, over which guano is thrown broadcast. 
The sprouting seed is then carefully placed in the drill 
and lightly covered by a spade. The intervals are hoed 
and scarified three times, and the earthing up is com- 
pleted by means of a hand-plough or sometimes by 
manual labour. When the first crop is lifted, another is 
laid down, so that the Jersey farmer can thus count upon 
two crops in a single year. Next in importance to the 
potato crop comes that of parsnips, the mode of culti- 
vating which latter is similar, and conducted with equal 
care to the former. 27 tons per acre is reckoned a good 
yield. After the first potato crop, cabbage, mangold, and 
sometimes barley are grown. The second crops are 
followed either by corn or by another crop of potatoes. 
A good crop of swedes after potatoes is calculated to be 
worth from j£g to ^10 per acre for consumption by the 
cattle in winter. For the ends of production no capable 
spot of the island is left vacant — the decrease of fallow 
land from 2,550 acres in 1867 to 126 in 1887 is ample 
evidence of this utilisation. In the vicinity of the sea the 
surface is covered by heather and poor sand. Such land 
is too weak for permanent grass, but seeds are left down 
for three years, at the end of which it is in a fairly culti- 
vated condition, and as much as ^35 per acre from such 
land has been realised from the growth of carrots, man- 
golds, and turnips. 
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Sea-weed Jersey, as well as the other islands of the grx 
as Manure, favourably circumstanced in the matter of manure 
the great quantity of sea-weed that is grown on the 
or periodically cast ashore. The cutting of the «» 
indeed an institution of the country, and the laws 
its collection are very strict, in order that the cro; 
be allowed to come to maturity. There are twi 
harvests, the one in February and March, lastii 
weeks, and the other from June till August, lasting 
ten weeks. During these periods the growing sej 
is cut, but the drift or detached sea-weed may be 
priated at any time. About ioo cart-loads per a 
from 15 to 18 cwt. the load, is reckoned a liberal d 
to the land where no stable manure is used, but t< 
the collection of this, as of everything else, the 
farmer is most assiduous and careful. Stock-farm 
not prosecuted with the same ardour. The whol 
returned as under grass and clover is over 7,000 
and for every 100 acres there are about 26 hors< 
cattle, and only 4 sheep. The great object of the 
farmer is to rear a butter-yielding cow, and not o 
show purposes merely, and the peculiar feature h 
system of management is that of tethering, which 
to be universal. 
Garden Of late, too, the areas of nurseries, orchard 

and Fmi* market gardens have been widely enlarged, exfc 
Farming. j n x gg^ t0 IIOO acres f surface. In these nu 

glass-houses have been constructed on a large 
for the ripening of early fruit and vegetables. Oi 
prietor alone has 13 acres covered with these ere 
and 15 miles of heating-pipes is estimated to t 
ployed in them. From his grounds about io< 
of tomatoes, the average price of which is 6|d. p 
and 25 tons of grapes have been sent to the 
don market in a single season. The second ; 
island of the group, Guernsey, is particularly rich * 
number and variety of such houses. Here small < 
are proportionately more numerous than in Jersey; 
about three to one of the entire body of occupier^ 
farms, too, are smaller, about 4! acres ; but almol 
farm and cottage garden is severally supplied wil 
or more of these glass conservatories. 

L 

i 
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Every visitor to the Channel Islands speaks in the 
most rapturous terms of their outward condition and 
internal prosperity. The luxuriant appearance of the 
fields, the excellence of the roads and hedges, the neat- 
ness of the cottages outwardly and inwardly, the trimness 
of the gardens, the size of the churches and the tending 
of the churchyards, the comfort of the inhabitants, and 
the absence of rags, dirt, and pauperism, all come % in for 
the most unstinted eulogy. " No matter to what point," 
says one visitor, " the traveller may choose to find his 
way, comfort everywhere prevails." " The happiest com- 
munity," says another, " which it has ever been my lot 
to fall in with is to be found in this little island of 
Guernsey." After describing the appearance of their 
houses and fields the Rev. Barham Zincke adds, " To 
the thought it is even more pleasing than to the eye, for 
it intimates that every cultivator loves and is proud of 
his land, and is desirous that it should present a fair 
appearance to his neighbours and to the casual passer- 
by. It shows, too, that with the careful attention 
which is found only in small cultivators who are at the 
same time owners of the soil, he is making the most of 
his opportunities. With such cultivators nothing is lost." 

The Scilly Isles are a numerous group of historical The Scilly 
but small islands off the horn of Cornwall. They cover ^les* 
no more than some 3,000 or 4,000 acres, and contain a 
population of some 2,000, who earn a subsistence prin- 
cipally by growing vegetables for the London market. 
They have supplied a text to Mr. Froude for expound- 
ing the " Uses of a Landed Gentry," and they are now 
not only centres of interest for the unusual loveliness of 
their sea and rock scenery, but also for the high degree 
of prosperity they have attained in material and moral 
civilisation. Most of them cultivate their own small but 
richly yielding fields. 

Till the time of Mr. Smith's proprietorship, the islands 
remained in a very backward condition, as the farmers 
held their land on a most precarious tenure. A little 
corn and a few potatoes formed their only crops, and 
their cattle and sheep were diminutive and of inferior 
breed. He it was who first suggested to them the policy 
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of applying the soil to its most profitable uses ; anjd 
season, we learn, no less than 200 tons of cut fl< 
were forwarded from the islands to the various ma 
of England and Scotland. In addition, there were 
warded, besides fish, 1,030 tons of potatoes and 150 
of other vegetables. 



CHAPTER IV. 
The Orkney and Shetland Islands. 

Prosperity That the Orkneys had attained a high degree of 
of Orkneys cultural prosperity under their native rule there is < 
Native reason to believe. The population, from the eviden 
Proprie- their records, could not have been much less than 
tors. at the present day. They were a self-contained, 

supporting community ; there is no mention of famii 
want in their earlier history such as we read of as o 
ring intermittently during the 17 th and 18th centuri 
Kelp. During the early part of the 18th century a not ii 

siderable part of the islanders' subsistence arose froi 
baneful practices of smuggling and wrecking. Th 
troduction of the manufacture of kelp formed an e 
in their industrial history. A ton of kelp couli 
obtained from 20 to 22 tons of sea- weed, which 
plentifully strewn around the shores and within 
bays of the islands. The expense of making it 
not exceed 26s. per ton, and a steady yearly si 
of about 2,000 tons was required. The price 
gradually till it reached an average -of about £16 
ton. Barry, the historian of the Orkneys, calculate 
1809 that, within 50 years of its introduction, it bra 
into the islands a sum of not less than. ^3 7 0,01 
which was about 36 or 37 years' purchase of their 1 
rental — and that, during its most flourishing perioq 
manufacture secured an annual income of about ^20^ 
Of this large yearly revenue the landlords pocketed 
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half; the farmers received 40s. per ton from the proprietor, 
while the ordinary labourers were paid from £2 to £$ in 
addition to their agricultural wages. 

The folly of putting all one's eggs into a single basket Return to 
has been seldom more clearly exemplified than in the Agricul- 
case of these Orkney proprietors. The discovery of a new ture * 
substitute for kelp inflicted an all-but-fatal blow upon its 
manufacture in Scotland. Not only the wealth of the island 
landowners but their principal means of subsistence were 
thus destroyed. Their simple mode of living at home 
had to a large extent been exchanged for the pleasures 
and luxuries of a Southern residence and foreign travel. 
Forgetting that " the first creditor in every country was 
the plough, and that this original indefeasible claim super- 
sedes every other demand," to use Burke's noble words, 
they had neglected agriculture for the more alluring El 
Dorado they believed they had discovered in kelp. 
Fortunately, there were some men more enlightened 
among them, and it is cause for regret that though their 
labours and example were fully crowned with success in 
the case of the mass, the immediate effect upon some of 
themselves was ruin. Foremost among these was Mr. 
Samuel Laing, the translator of the Heimskringla, and Mr. 
the author of various valuable works of travel. He had Laing's 
inherited an estate from his brother Malcolm, the j^!£[° ve " 
" Historian of Scotland." When he began his improve- 
ments, the cultivated ground did not amount to 200 acres, 
out of some thousands, lying in fields of every conceiv- 
able shape, and mixed up with patches on which the 
cottiers had rights. Five or six hundred acres covered 
with heath, coarse grass, were common. The ground 
was every here and these impassable from bogs and 
morasses and the basins of lakes, on the small islets of 
which aquatic birds built their nests. The scanty crops 
that had been raised before his time were sadly injured 
by the incursions of live animals, and his first step was to 
cut off the wild native sheep, whose depredations no 
common fence could avert Formerly, whenever the 
corn crops were gathered in, horses, cattle, sheep, and 
pigs were allowed to roam at large over the whole island. 
He stopped common winter pasturing. He reclaimed. He 
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Mr. R. 
Scarth's 
Improve 
ments. 



drained He squared and enclosed his fields. He < 
molished the cots in the heart of his estate, but assign 
the occupants separate lots of three acres of arable la 
each, with about an equal quantity of pasture, for th 
individual and separate cultivation. The feudal practi< 
of personal services, which in these islands had assum 
the form of personal slavery, he abolished, and paid f 
labourers both for their agricultural services and th 
kelp in current money. The 200 acres of poorly cu 
vated and scattered soil which he found some 70 ye 
ago have now expanded into more than a square mile 
rich corn-field and productive land. The work up 
which he entered was taken up by Mr. Robert Scar 
who in his earlier years had been associated with hi 
As a factor and manager of some landed estates 
different islands he likewise did much. He abolist 
personal services and payment of rents in kind, laid 
the run-rig lands of the tenants, improved their houa 
and allowed one-half of the new money rent to be 1 
out by the tenants in approved drainage and enclosui 
He granted leases for 2 1 years, and gave a return of I 
the rent for ascertained improvements during the f 
seven years, with modifications throughout the si 
sequent tenure. The division of the commons and 1 
abolition of the run-rig system brought a considera 
quantity of land into the market, and rendered possi 
the reclamation of large portions of the wastes. 
1 84 1 Mr. Scarth bought the nucleus of the pres 
estate of Binscarth for ^28. It then consisted 
32 acres of arable land with an equal extent of b 
meadow, and heathy pastures; its present area c 
braces some 520 acres, of which 120 are undei 
six-shift course — three crops and three years graa 
the remainder reclaimed from the wastes and the h 
supplying an improved pasture for the sheep. 1 
arable ground is divided into 20-acre fields with subst 
tial stone fences. Great difficulties were experienced 
draining the land, but these were successfully overcc* 
and now excellent crops are raised yearly on land whi 
was formerly a quaking bog suffused with the glossy s 
of liquid ore. As regards the future of the work to ' 
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done by cultivating owners like himself, his testimony 
cannot but be regarded as valuable : — 

" From my own experience I believe that we have thousands of 
acres of waste land in the mainland of Orkney capable of making a 
fair return for capital skilfully applied to its improvement, and this 
belief is, I have reason to think, now shared in by many of the so- 
called "small lairds" near me, who formerly kept their savings 
hoarded in a bank at two and a half per cent., and would as soon 
have thought of throwing it into the sea as of laying it out for drainage 
or lime, or in any attempt to improve their waste lands. If they 
go on, these small lairds promise soon to become large lairds, for the 
greater part of them have a large share of the waste, and the late 
prices of stock have fairly opened their eyes to where the profit lies. " 

Perhaps there is no single estate, as there is certainly Shapin- 
no island of the group, which presents such a change as sha y- 
Shapinshay. It is wholly owned by a single proprietor. 
Towards the opening of the present century it was 
described as " a dreary waste with arable lands ill culti- 
vated, a few miserable hovels thinly scattered over its 
surface, unfit to shelter from the rigours of the climate a 
few ragged inhabitants dirty through indolence and torpid 
with despair." To-day it boasts of the most princely 
mansion of the islands, and its cultivation and produce 
are at least abreast of the others. In 1848, there were 
only 700 acres under tillage ; there are now fully 6,000. 
Such farms as were before that year were generally larger, 
but the late proprietor reduced the area and increased 
their number, and they now run from 30 to 200 acres. 
The home farm, which extends to 200 acres, is supplied 
with excellent outhouses, and is admirably stocked. The 
quantity of seed sown is from four to five bushels per acre, 
and yields from 24 to 30 bushels or six returns. The 
Orkney bear under the improved cultivation weighs 48 lbs. 
to 5 2 lbs. per bushel, or 8 lbs. a bushel over the weight 
attained under the old system of farming. The turnips 
are of first-rate quality, and the grasses grow luxuriantly 
even on the new land. 

One other example of successful reclamation and 
cultivation can alone be given : — 

Mr. Fortescue, a Devonshire gentleman, bought Swan- ^soue™ 
bister in 1845 — an estate of 3,000 acres — for the sum of improve- 
^5,900. The whole extent of the arable land did not, ments. 
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at the time, exceed 150 acres, and it was scattered hi 
and there in small patches of from half an acre to thi 
acres in extent. He at the same time bought the sto 
and crop of the former proprietor at a valuation i 
jQ%i 1 os. He has now stock on it worth thousan* 
When he took over the estate there were no turnips n 
artificial grasses grown upon it, and the run-rig systc 
was quite the practice. This he at once put an end f 
In place of the antiquated arrangement he gave ea 
tenant a square of land close to his house, and each 
these squares was divided into five or six equal par 
whereby a regular system of cropping was render 
practicable. The annual produce was in this w 
doubled. For the reclamation and improvement of t: 
land more drastic measures were necessary. " The lai 
was first thoroughly drained 18 to 20 feet apart and 
to 4 feet deep, and then ploughed and exposed to t 
winter's frost. Next spring it got another furrow, ai 
was then sown with oats, 3 or 4 cwt. of Peruvian gua 1 
being applied at the same time to each acre. Af) 
harvest the land was ploughed deeply with a large plouj 
drawn by four horses. The next crop was turnij 
manured with 20 tons of town dung and 5 bushels 
bones to each acre. After the turnips were remov* 
sea-weed was carted on to the land at the rate of 15 loa 
to the acre and ploughed down. Lime at the rate of 
to 1 2 bolls (48 or 7 2 bushels) per acre, according to tl 
nature of the soil, was then harrowed in, and the lai 
sown down with oats and grass seeds." The averaj 
produce now yielded is fully 40 bushels per acre of oal 
weighing 41 to 43^ lbs. per bushel, and 20 to 25 tons 
turnips. Of the 3,000 acres about 450 were arable. 
Aggregate The aggregate effect of all these reclamations a| 
Effect. improvements is startling and instructive considering tj 
length of time the Orkneys have been under cultivatid 
and the briefness of the period within which thi 
improvements have been effected. Within the coi 
paratively short space of 50 years the islands 
entirely changed their face. About the beginning of 
century the number of acres nominally under tillage co 
not have exceeded 20,000 ; according to the returns 
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1887 the total acreage under all kinds of crops was 
113,586, of which 38,212 were corn, 17,896 green crops, 
32,568 clover, and 23,973 permanent pasture. The 
valued rental of the land at the former period stood at 
about ;£i 0,000 ; it is now over ^80,000. The value of 
the exports about the year 1820 averaged about ^40,000 ; 
in 1880 they were over ^250,060. The largest farm of 
the islands extends to some 1,200 acres, 700 of which 

are arable. In 1845 tne rent was £z$° > ^ * s now 
over ;£ 1,000. The introduction into the islands of a 
class of cultivating owners was soon followed by the 
discovery of the particular produce most suited to the 
capabilities and circumstances of the country and the 
climate. The payment of rents and duties in kind had 
formerly led to the cultivation of the special articles 
required, and these were usually raised in the most 
slovenly and perfunctory manner. Cattle breeding and 
the smaller country produce have now, to a large extent, 
usurped the place of coarse bear or bigg and oats. 
According to. the return of 1887, Orkney possessed 6,166 
horses, 25,726 cattle, 33,067 sheep, and 4,985 pigs. In 
185 1, two-year-old oxen, which were bought for ^7, 
were sold five years after for ^"40 each, without being 
stall-fed. In 1836 eggs sold at one penny per dozen in 
winter, and in summer could not be sold at all. Their 
present price ranges from 8d. to is., and in the course 
of a single year about one million dozen are exported. 
The exports for 1881 included 5,707 cattle at an average 
of ;£i6, 5,782 sheep at 35s., 2,815 lambs at 23s., 3,370 
pigs at 60s., while the aggregate of the entire produce 
amounted to more than ^250,000. 

The country is one pre-eminently of small and 
moderate-sized estates. According to the return of 
owners of land obtained in 1874, out of a total number 
of 1308, holding in all 220,725 acres in lots of one acre 
and upwards, and with an aggregate rental of ^56,728, 
21 owned 1,000 acres and upwards, and of these only 13 
had a rental of ;£ 1,000 and upwards. The demand for 
small properties seemed likewise to be on the increase. 
In 1872, an estate consisting of 584 acres was exposed to 
sale by public auction in 23 lots, each lot being a separate 
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holding, at an upset price of .£7,300, and realised 
total of £ 1 o, 5 6 2. Fourteen of these lots were purchaa 
by the tenants themselves. The same newspaper whi 
reported this transaction reported also in the same nm 
ber the exposure of an estate of some 500 acres 
Cambridgeshire, which a few years before had be 
bought for £70,000, but for which only ,£22,500 * 
offered. During the present year, too, an estate — t 
property of a deceased proprietor — was exposed in sms 
convenient lots, and readily fetched prices exceeding t 
upset price. In one of the Orkney parishes, whose valu 
rental is under £2,000, there are 99 proprietors, and tl 
was the only parish within the inquiry of the Crofte 
Commission (Lord Napier, Chairman) which did r 
contain a single pauper. It is understood that the 
small proprietors have money lying at deposit in the k* 
banks to the extent of half a million pounds. " Sm 
holdings," said Lord Carnarvon, "constantly form t 
stepping-stones by which men .rise financially a 
socially." The contentment of the people is evident 
the fact that some four or five policemen are fou 
sufficient to guard a population of some 30,000 wid 
scattered over various parishes and islands. 
The The Shetland Isles have a larger area than the Orkne 

Shetland the former extending to 352,876 acres, and the latter 
Group. on \y 240,476. But, while Orkney has nearly one-half 
entire surface under crops of some kind or other, Shetla 
has barely one-sixth. Again, while in Orkney the to 
number of holdings seem to be steadily on the increase w 
the acreage under cultivation, those in Shetland seem 
have sustained a decrease even when the acreage has rist 
The annual valuation of Orkney has been gradua 
augmented till it now stands at 7 s. 6d. per acre of its ent 
surface, while Shetland remains at 2s. 6d. There is 
larger number of big estates in the Shetland than in t 
sister group, the proprietors above one acre numberi 
309, with an acreage of 305,303, or nearly 1,000 acres ea 
— the corresponding figures for Orkney being 762 own* 
and 220,725 acres, or less than 300 each on an a vera] 
Whatever be the cause,. the one archipelago is agric 
turally in singular contrast to the other, Shetland beii 
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perhaps, the most backward in this respect in the British 
Empire. Many of the inhabitants still use the old plough Backward 
and the old spade, which so excited the ire of the Fife Condition. 
Triptolemus, still lay the same sea-ware on their fields, 
and still follow the same rotation or no-rotation of crops. 
The " scattald " or common right of pasture is still re- 
cognized; an attempt to restrict this privilege has been 
recently resisted with success. Nor can it be otherwise 
under their antiquated paternal system. One witness 
before the Crofters' Commission deposed that he paid a 
" boat teind " of five gallons of oil, a "sheep teind" of 
1 Jd. per head, a " cow teind " of 2 lb. of butter; a " ground 
teind" of 2s., and "fowls — two cocks and one hen one Landlord- 
year, and two hens and one cock the next." Two days' km in 
labour had to be given at the spring time, and there were et n * 
the minister's "sound freights" — dues for keeping up 
the parish minister's boat and paying the men who took 
him from place to place. Another applicant for fair rent 
recounted other singular customs of a croft which he had 
occupied for 53 years. "A day's work was valued at 6d. 
a day and they had to find themselves ; but if they did 
not work, they had to pay a shilling." A third was 
summoned to Lerwick for selling his fish to a factor for 
9d. more than they were getting from the proprietor. 

Under such a system as this, and amid such a lack of 
mutual confidence, it would be folly for us to expect the 
same amount of agricultural production in the Shetland 
group of islands as in the Orkney. The following are The Two 
the figures for the two, according to the returns for Groups 
1888:— compared. 

Orkney. Shetland. 





Bushels. 


Acres. 


Bushels. 


Acres. 


Barley ... . 
Oats ... ., 


•• 150,336 

• 776,962 

• 927,298 


5,396 
32,778 

38,174 


43,824 
79,904 


2,104 
7,720 


Total .. 


123,728 


9»824 




Tons. 


Acres. 


Tons. 


Acres. 


Potatoes 
Turnips... . 
Hay ... ., 


• 15,632 

.. 149,589 
19,178 

.. 184,399 


2,965 
14,492 

25,348 
42,805 


20,426 

18,634 

2,172 


3.330 

1,354 
4,348 


Total 


!4I,232 


9,032 
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In other words, the produce of Orkney in cereak 
more than seven times, and in green crops more f| 
four times that of Shetland. In live stock they stt 
respectively as follows : — 

Orkney. Shetland, i 

Horses 6,166 ... 5,413 1 

Cattle 25,726 ... 21,704 1 

Sheep 33*067 ... 83,712 ■? 

Pigs 4*983 ... 3,212 ■ 



CHAPTER V. J 

1 

England and Scotland. 

The Three The first pictures we possess of our Saxon ancesj 
Ties of a represent them in their rural homes as clustering togetl 
Social every here and there all over England, in self-contain 
associated families, each diligent in the prosecution 
its own special business, yet joining with the ott 
in simple co-operation for the common maintenai 
There are, according to one of the Welsh triads, th 
mutual ties of a social state, and three things with 
which there can be neither country nor community 
common language, a common judicature, and co-till 
land. All these three the Anglo-Saxons possessed 
their integrity. Each family had its own homestead^ 
own sacred hearth (where the prayers and the sacrifi 
were offered), and its own demesne, which was in 
hands of the house-father, and into which no unbid 
or unwelcome stranger entered except at his peril. 

These congregated families were actually or traditi 
ally near of kin, and this blood-relationship it was wl 
acted as the central force upon the several units i 
regulated their movements. Their speech prior to 
advent of the Normans was, like themselves, horn 
plain, and practical, and forms at this hour the grai 
foundation upon which the successive strata of mod 
English have been superimposed. The Anglo-Sax 
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were essentially an agricultural people ; co-ownership as 
well as co-tillage characterised their land polity. They 
were also a self-governing race, and in their village 
administrations they seem to have been able to dis- 
cover who their best and wisest man was, and to have 
entrusted to him the initiative in and direction of their 
common affairs. 

" The open-field system of husbandry," says Seebohm, The Open- 
" was the shell of the mediaeval village community." ** e l d 
The land of England was not, as it is now, enclosed by b y stem * 
dykes or hedges, but around each hamlet or village there 
was a tract of open arable land, and beyond this there were 
extensive wastes of meadow over-shadowed by the spread- 
ing oak and beech and interspersed with rough grass. In 
the common fields the pasturage and tillage were under 
their system permanently separated ; the grass continued 
always meadow or pasture, and was never reclaimed or 
broken up for tillage. The best land lay in these open 
arable fields — two or three, but rarely four in number — 
and each field was divided into narrow strips of the same 
length, and of one measure or half a measure in breadth. 
This measure constituted their pole or perch, and the 
length of the " shot," flat or furlong (furrow-long) was 
adjusted so as to equal forty of these, the area thus 
marked out constituting their rood of land. Four of 
these roods again were reckoned to be sufficient for the 
daily tillage of a single team, so that the modern acre 
represents one day's ploughing under normal conditions 
as to soil, size, and shape. Theoretically each flat was a 
square of forty poles, and would thus contain ten acres 
of ground. The strips into which the fields were divided 
were separated by green balks of unploughed turf, and 
the holding of each house-father was a bovate or a virgate 
made up of a score or two of these, and amounting to 
from ten to thirty acres in all. The portion of each 
owner was, however, not massed into one compact lot, 
but was broken up into separate strips, scattered in a dis- 
connected manner, intermingled and even entangled with 
the other owners' portions. Nor did he hold the same 
strips year after year, but every second or third year a 
readjustment was made. The consequence of this was 

D 
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that no member of the community was " seised " a 
were of the more eligible spots, and under their three-fi 
system, if one field lay fallow, the others would be un 
tillage for corn, or beans, or peas. The corners of fit 
which remained, after the completed survey and disp 
tion of these acres and half-acres, were sometimes cut 
into tapering strips and allotted among the cottiers, n! 
the odds and ends which might still be left unapproprii 
formed the " no man's land " of the little community. 
Village The husbandry of the arable land was controlled 

Hus- those rules as to the rotation of crops upon which it 

bandry. necessary that they should all follow a uniform coo 
After the crops were gathered in, the sheep and d 
were allowed free access to the fields, but during 
summer they were driven every morning to the wa 
and moors under charge of the neat-herd, and there t 
wandered and pastured daily till Lammas-tide, when 
hay crop was ripe for the sickle on the Lammas mead< 
The land was tilled by large ploughs ordinarily drawl 
eight oxen. The villein usually possessed one yoke 
that the ploughing of the land demanded the united te 
of four villeins. When the soil was light, the teams i 
somewhat smaller, four being a usual number — ha 
plough, as it was then called ; and, when it was he 
there might be even ten or twelve. The same mod 
Celtic cultivation we find about the same time in Celtic Scotl 
Scotland. The "oxgang" there contained 13 acres; 2 oxgj 
made a husbandland, and 8 oxgangs a ploughgate, w 
thus consisted of 1 04 acres of arable land. As land 
then plentiful and common, and the stock only 
private property of the husbandman, his wealth was 
mated according to the number of his oxen, and h< 
it is that in Domesday Book the number of plougt 
taken as the basis of valuation and assessment, and 
the number of acres. 
Domes- Besides the villani there were also bordarii or cott 

day Book, who were holders of small plots and worked for the la 
agriculturists. The bordarii were not possessors of o 
There can be no doubt also that the labour of sen 
serfs was employed, although in some counties on 
eastern sea-board they do not seem to have I 
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numerous. Of the entire population of England at the 
time of the survey instituted by the Conqueror, fully 70 
per cent, were engaged in agriculture as villani or bordariu 
About five million acres were under the plough, or nearly 
one-half of the acreage now under cultivation. 

The practice in Scotland was nearly identical with that Practice 
of England. The king was naturally the largest landed in Early 
proprietor of the realm. The Exchequer Rolls of Scot- ScotIan <l 
land contain the account of the Earl of Mar as Cham- 
berlain, and the whole sum which passed through his 
hands for the year 1240 was ^5,413, of which more 
than ^2,896 is stated to have been received from Crown 
lands. These lands consisted partly of forests, partly of 
demesne (terra dominicd) directly in the king's hands, 
and a large portion is described as thanage. The king's 
own lands were cultivated by his free tenants (libere 
tenentes\ his bondi and his nativi. The nativi appear 
to have been born on the estate, the children of the 
bondi, who were literally glebce adscript^ or bound to the 
soil. The libere ienentes were tenants who occupied 
their holdings rent free, either in respect of some office 
of which the performance of the function was the fee, or 
of some signal service rendered. The Thane^ however, 
was the Crown vassal, who held his lands not for military 
services but upon an annual feodo firrna, and commuted 
tax, " Waytinga," a money duty substituted for the 
burden of entertaining the king in his royal progresses. 

A considerable portion of the Crown lands were held 
also by a class of men called firmarii, or, as they are 
denominated in some places, husbandi — men who oc- 
cupied their holdings for payment in money or produce, 
either under leases, which were renewable from time to 
time, or as kindly tenants or rentallers with conditional 
fixity of tenure. 

The Norman Conquest of England did not at once Feudalism 
extinguish the village communities, but it largely affected 
their security. The entire land of the country had now 
become vested in the Crown, and William, in accord- 
ance with the practice of all conquerors, proceeded to 
parcel it out among his superior officers and followers. 
The manors he granted as feuds or fiefs, terms implying 
d 2 
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conditional stipends or rewards, the condition being t 
the possessor should do service faithfully both at hd 
and in war to the power or authority by which they n 
given. The barons or superior officers again feued 
the lands which they were unable to cultivate them* 
with their own villeins or serfs upon like conditions, 
thus a graded order of ranks sprang up, mutually d< 
dent and having each its stipulated obligations and di 
as well as rights and privileges. Escheat or forfeiture: 
the natural and appropriate retribution for any stu< 
neglect or infraction of the tenure; the holder of 
had not only the comfort and well-being of his vj 
largely in his power, but he was an officer of the Si 
responsible to it for his trust. In the event of 
trust being violated or betrayed it was not only le£ 
competent for, but morally incumbent on, the Soverq 
power to revoke the commission it had conferred, i 
bestow it upon another better fitted to render the obll 
tions. For some such reason as this the law of Engli 
runs that the feudatory cannot aliene or dispose of 
feud, neither can he exchange nor yet mortgage, nor e 
devise it by will without the consent of the lord, I 
that no land is in absolute ownership, but that all is b 
mediately or immediately of the Crown — that is, of 
State. 
Curious Military service and pecuniary aids formed the w 

Feuds. conditions or terms of land tenure. But it is amai 
what a number of grants have been made by succesi 
sovereigns upon other and far different consideratic 
The " merry mood " of the monarch, or the gratificaJ 
of his wants or humours, one would imagine, prove* 
ready a passport to the obtainment of a rich manor as 
number of hard blows in the tented field or loyal ser 
in the business of the State. A host of these curi 
feuds may be found in Blount's Collection. The Grc 
of Northampton, for instance, were, for their lands, 
lift up their hands towards the king yearly on Christ 
Day." Other lords of manors were " to find straw 
the bed of our lord the king," "to provide one spin 
ful of yarn or worsted for the repair of the R< 
Pavilion," " to find dry wood for the castle," u to c 
yearly two white capons," " to supply an oar " for 
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royal galley, or it might be "an entire ship," whenever 
the king should cross the sea, or, more ludicrous still, 
" to hold his head on the sea if it were needful" 

The Normans were not long in England till the baron's Agricul- 
castle cast its shadow frowningly over the land, and the S^l. 
lord's stone-built hall raised its head proudly above the ° ingSi 
log houses of the villeins and the mud cabins of the 
cottiers. The land formerly belonging to the village 
community was divided into three portions — the lord's 
demesne, which usually equalled one-half of the culti- 
vated area ; the villenage lands, which took up another 
half; and the commons, which were the joint property of 
both. The villani, or ancient hereditary villagers, under 
the feudal system continued to retain possession of their 
lands, transformed, however, into farmers, men bound to 
supply feorm, food and entertainment to their superiors ; 
and, as the lord's lands were in excess of his agricultural 
means, he found it necessary also to commit part of them 
to inferior tenants, obliging them to such returns in 
service, corn, and cattle, as would enable him to attend 
more strictly to his military duties. The villein was thus 
very often a tenant of his lord's lands, paying reditus or 
rent for the same ; but he was also a holder in villenage, 
for which he did not pay rent, strictly speaking, but 
certain customary dues. In the former capacity he 
could be evicted at any time upon the will of the owner. 
In the latter he was practically a freeholder so long as 
he faithfully rendered his dues. The distinction was 
expressed by saying that of the land which he cul- 
tivated, lying within the lord's demesne, he was a free 
tenant, but of the virgates or yard-lands — bundles of 
30 or 40 acres — he was a villein tenant. So also the 
lesser cottage holdings were in villenage, and not in 
free tenancy. From the former class, the possessors 
of virgates or half- virgates, the jurors, or court leet, 
were selected, a body who, along with the lord of the 
manor, administered the law, and managed the affairs 
of the little community. The holdings were hereditary, 
the possessors could make wills, and widows were granted 
dowers. But the nativi, or descendants of the villeins, 
seem to have held their lands at the will of the lord, and 
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to have been in little better position than the serfs; 
slaves. If they married without the lord's consent d 
were fined. The sale of an ox, in their case, with) 
licence was null, and the parties to the transaction 
moreover, fined. If a serf left the manor without 
he was liable to be arrested and brought back as a fugil 
In all cases of breach of the law the jury themselves 
fined if they failed to report a delinquent, or to ex< 
its provisions. These three classes, the villeins, the 
tiers, and the serfs, comprised the manorial commi 
and from them, by economic and social evolution, 
sprang the freeholders, the copyholders, and the 
earning labourers of modern times. 
A 13th- A 13th-century English village contained some 6< 

Century 80 inhabitants. Over it there presided the Lord, 
English b ut jj tt i e i n f er i or to him stood the Rector or Vicar. , 
*&*' Church had its glebe land, which the incumbent \ 
required to cultivate through his own agricultural sen 
and with his own oxen, but he had in addition the tit| 
of the whole produce of the community, which 
farmers were required to pay justly, "as the ploi 
traversed the tenth acre." The miller was ano| 
important official of the community. The villeins ^ 
bound to grind their corn at the lord's mill* «and j 
miller had his multure ; he retained a certain propodf 
ot the meal as his fee, and rendered a fixed payment 
money to the lord for the privilege. ] 

The Intro- The substitution of money rents for vassal senf 
duction of marks an important advance in the agricultural and soj 

Rents 7 life ° f En g land - Fiefs then be 8 an t0 be D0U g n * j 
sold, and deviations to be made from the old fundame^ 

rules and practice of tenure and succession, which ig 

held no longer sacred when the fiefs themselves ce^i 

to be purely military. The turning into cash of agrfi 

tural produce enabled the larger proprietors to ra? 

considerable outlays on their estates, while the peasq 

themselves had come to appreciate more accurately; 

value of their labour and freedom. The withdrawal 

the lords of manors from the agrarian association, J 

enclosure of their waste lands, the surrender of 

villeins' common rights over the arable land and its a 
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cation in severalty — all tended to that consolidation of 
estates, which rendered their extension and improvement 
possible. In a state of economy where personal service 
has been exchanged for a wages system, and where the 
contracting parties are free to make their own terms, 
serfdom is an anachronism which cannot long be main- 
tained. Thus, by the middle of the 14th century, both 
villenage and serfdom had disappeared, and the relations 
of owner and occupier had assumed, in great measure, 
their modern aspect. In many portions of the country 
field had been added to field and farm to farm ; the 
foundation of great estates was laid ; the small freeholders 
were diminishing in number, and tenancies and leases 
were increasing ; and land was now regarded as a source 
not of power but of wealth. This tendency was checked 
for a time by a calamity unparalleled, as regards its 
magnitude, in the history of England — the Black Death 
— a pestilence which, during the three years of its con- 
tinuance, swept away one-third of the two or three 
millions that then were in Britain. 

" The whole organisation of labour, " says Green, in his The Black 
" History of the English People," " was thrown out of gear. Death - 
The scarcity of hands produced by the terrible malady 
made it difficult for villeins to perform the services due 
for their lands, and only a temporary abandonment of 
half the rent by the landowners induced the farmers of 
their demesnes to refrain from the abandonment of their 
farms. For a time cultivation became impossible. The 
sheep and cattle strayed through the fields and corn, and 
there were none left who could drive them. Even when 
the first burst of panic was over, the sudden rise of wages, 
consequent on the enormous diminution in the supply of 
food, rudely disturbed the course of industrial employ- 
ments. Harvests rotted on the ground and fields were 
left untilled, not merely from scarcity of hands but from 
the strife which now for the first time revealed itself 
between capital and labour." 

The Black Death had left not only many farms de- Its Effects, 
nuded of tenants, but also the land itself of its needed 
supply of labourers. The peasant was now aware of his 
place and power in the rural organisation, and could 
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bargain for his wages. The financial position of t~K 
larger landowners was thus seriously impaired, whJT 
that of the smaller remained comparatively unscathed, 
not improved. For, while the latter experienced tb 
effect of the enhanced price of work in certain depar 
ments, he was on the whole safe on the side of agi 
cultural labour, as this was mainly executed by himse 
and family. The costs of the harvest to the lord, whk 
amounted to jQ$ 1 3s. 9d., according to Professor Thorol 
Rogers, the year before the Plague, rose to ^12 19s. icx 
the year after. Never, perhaps, either before or sin< 
was the agricultural labourer more comfortable or le 
dependent than he was at this time. The demand f< 
labour exceeded the supply ; wages were high and foe 
cheap, compared to their former and later rates. Tl 
peasant proprietor participated likewise in this prosperit 
for his harvests were plentiful and his expenses were » 
great. If he chose, he had it in his power easily 1 
increase his holding, for the larger owners were now ; 
anxious to sell as they had formerly been to buy, ai 
restrictions were not placed then to a free and inexpe 
sive conveyance of the commodity of land such as exi 
at the present day. Then, too, the practice was all h 
universal of landowners cultivating their own estates wi 
their own capital and at their own risk, a practice whi< 
materially assisted the distribution of land. In fact, aft 
the Black Death lords were more eager for purchasii 
tenants than tenants for vending lords. 

During the Middle Ages the area of the arable lai 
was greatly in excess of the grass land. Live stoi 
were valued more for food than as articles of coi 
merce. The agriculturists were slow to apprehei 
their worth in this respect, but the merchants, after tl 
Continent had been opened up for trade, speed] 
realised that the fleece of the sheep was indeed golden 
a sense different from that of the celebrated order wlik 
bears the name. Grass lands accordingly became tl 
rage, and sheep-farming a distinct branch of agricultui 
But the grazier and the small farmer are antagonist 
beings ; the gradual advancement of the one implies 
corresponding extinction of the other ; small holdings a 
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^compatible with large flocks. Accordingly, tillage gave 
'vray to pasturage ; arable fields were converted into parks 
or sheep-walks, and the industrious husbandman was 
superseded by the watchful shepherd. Then began the 
migration to the towns, and the rise of some of our more 
important industries — movements which, with the usual 
periodical ebb and flow attending sublunary affairs, have 
been in constant agitation and progress from that epoch 
to our own times. The days of feudalism were behind, 
those of commerce before, but, as happens in every 
season of transition, suffering was the normal lot and un- 
certainty as to the future the prevalent feeling in the case 
of the masses. The literature of the period powerfully 
expresses these gloomy anticipations, and the pulpit 
fulminates its powerful denunciations, but without check- 
ing the general tendency, far less abating the present 
and dreaded evils. The sermons of Latimer are widely 
known, especially that discourse of his " On the Plough," 
so characteristic of the man, and so racy of the soil, and 
the glowing and graphic account of Sir Thomas More in 
his "Utopia" no less vividly depicts the general suffering. 

Not without reason, then, does Fitzherbert, our earliest Dis- 
writer on agriculture, about the opening of the 16th courage- 
century, complain that in certain directions husbandry "fj-? 1° 
had gone back ; that the same care was not bestowed ture. 
upon the land, nor the same means used for its fertilisa- 
tion; and that, in consequence, the harvests were less 
plentiful than they had been in former ages in England. 
By way of explanation, he points to the uncertainty of 
the tenant's position, and his reluctance to expend 
money on improvement, the benefit of which he might 
never reap. He further inveighs against the practice, 
becoming every year more common, of a landlord raising 
the rent upon a farmer sitting under a short lease, and 
enlarges upon the dangers attending English husbandry 
in the insecurity of tenants, the rapacity of landlords, 
and the impossibility of their developing self-reliance 
and enterprise under the terms of a precarious tenure. 

The extent of the change from tillage to pasturage, 
in its consequences upon the employment of the people, 
may be inferred from the statement embodied in a peti- 
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tion to Henry VIII. that 50,000 ploughs were stark 
idle in his realm, each of which, directly or indirec 
afforded a living, on an average, for thirteen an 
half persons, or a body in all of 675,000 out of a t 
population of about 5,000,000. In other words, on 
every eight was left without the usual means of ean 
his bread, and was left dependent upon such unfam 
and casual work as could be picked up. The diss 
tion of the monasteries, which had served as almshoi 
to the indigent and vagrant class, not only cut off 
hope of relief from these refuges, but even served to 
to the number of the distressed. In the midst of 
engrossing system there remained still a consider; 
extent of common and waste land open to the i 
holders and copyholders of the parish. There the e 
ing process was constrained to halt ; but by-and-b 
this, the ultimate retreat and last asylum of indep 
ence, it was assailed, and routed, and driven. 

Scientific agriculture had, of course, not yet da* 
upon men's minds, nor the use or efficacy of machin 
but self-interest is as powerful in the breast of the 1 
educated as it is in that of the fully developed 
instructed citizen. England's place in agriculture du 
the 1 6th century may be understood from the 
that clover and artificial grasses were quite unknowi 
both Fitzherbert and Tusser, the two leading writers 
the subject, and that such vegetables as onions, 
bages, carrots, and parsnips were novelties in the choi 
gardens around London. The importance of manuj 
dismissed with a brief notice, and drainage was loc 
upon as beyond the sphere of practical effort V 
was the prime article to the landholder, and it has 
as a memorial of its importance, its name identified , 
that post in the State which ranks next in dignity to 
Crown. 

During the civil wars agriculture, of course, a 
make little headway. Hartlip calculates that du 
this period not more than four million acres were ui 
tillage, and the average price of wheat from the q 
ing of the Long Parliament to the close of the cere 
was about fifty shillings per quarter. Nevertheless, a 
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fruitful changes began to be introduced. One of the 
most important of these was the introduction into Eng- 
land of the cultivation of turnips and clover, " the pivots 
of English agriculture." Drainage was advocated, and 
was begun in several quarters on an extensive scale ; 
but, in spite of all attempts, the country was in a very 
backward state, as is evident from the account given of 
it in the third chapter of Lord Macaulay's History. 

The Revolution Settlement set England free for the Farming 
energetic prosecution of the art of agriculture as well as "^VZ^ 
those of manufactures and commerce. Dutch William Centuries 
had brought over with him from the level plains of Hol- 
land and the secluded groves of the Hague his love for 
reclamation and minute culture, and his encouragement 
and example were speedily followed by the higher classes 
of his new kingdom. At the beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury, it is believed that not more than 1,000 species of 
exotics were cultivated in Britain, while before the close 
there were fully 5,000. With the now rapid increase in 
the population, there was laid upon it the necessity of a 
continuous and corresponding rise in the quantity of food. 
England was still mainly a self-sufficing country in the 
matter of agricultural produce, and there remained for it 
now only the two expedients either of adding to its wheat 
area or of rendering the existing area more productive. 
Another circumstance diverted the return to tillage on 
the part of farmers. The export of wool was prohibited 
and the home manufactures were unable to absorb the 
supply. Further, bounties were offered for the growth 
and exportation of corn, and, on both sides, a check was 
given to the increase of pasture lands. Fortunately, 
there were immense tracts of common and waste lands 
capable of reclamation and cultivation. In 1723, it was 
found that every parish had three large common fields 
belonging to it, besides the pasture fields, and on these 
every freeholder had his share, not lying contiguous in 
each field, but perhaps in two or three places, according 
to the quality of the land. Two of these fields were 
continually under corn, namely, one for the winter corn 
and the other for the summer. When the crop was on 
the ground it belonged exclusively to the person to whom 
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it had been granted, but whenever it was secured, tin 
plots became once more common and the joint propert 
of the corporate association. Such a plan was, it mus 
be confessed, ambiguous, unwieldy, and a bar to all tru 
improvement. The expedient of dividing the common 
was then agreed upon and carried out under the authorit 
of various Acts of Parliament. The allotments, howeve 
were assigned not to the occupiers but the owners ; anc 
as many of the smaller farms had been incorporated wit 
larger, and had come to be the property of one landloK 
the measure had the inevitable effect of still further a 
riching the landlords at the expense of the farmers an 
cottagers. The rights of the latter were, it is trui 
theoretically reserved, and in some cases scrupulous! 
protected, but the compensation granted to many wha 
rights and privileges were injuriously affected was soo 
squandered, while the real possession was for ever alienate 
Many of the peasant proprietors disappeared under d 
operation of this measure ; a few succeeded in gaining 
place among the class above them, but the greater portty 
were depressed into the condition of day-labourers upc 
the estate which had formerly belonged to themselves i 
their ancestors. 
Enclosure. Among those loudest in their demand for enclosurJ 
was Arthur Young, whose tours had done much 1 
spread abroad the knowledge of and a love for agricl 
ture. No worthy advance could, he believed, be maj 
so long as common rights and the open-field sysfc 
prevailed. " The vast benefit," says he, " of enclosi 
can, upon inferior soils, be rarely seen in a more ad 
tageous light than upon Lincoln Heath. I found 
large range which formerly was covered with hea 
gorse, &c, and yielding, in fact, little or no prodn 
converted by enclosure to profitable arable farms let 
an average of ios. an acre, and a very extensive coma 
all studded with new farmhouses, barns, offices, and e 
appearance of thriving industry, for these heaths ext 
near 70 miles." And similarly with regard to the 
provements effected in Norfolk. "Thirty years ag< 
was an extensive heath without either tree or sh 
only a sheep-walk to another farm. Such a numbe 
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carriages covered it that they would be sometimes a mile 
abreast of each other in pursuit of the best track. Now 
there is an excellent turnpike road enclosed on each 
side with a good quickset hedge, and the whole laid out 
in enclosures and cultivated in the Norfolk system in 
superior style. The whole is let at 15s. an acre, ten 
times the original value." 

From this and other evidence there is ground to be- Effects of 
lieve that the enclosure and separate cultivation of the Enclosures 
common lands must have increased the national produce 
at least fivefold. By the end of the reign of George III. 
more than six and a half million acres had been enclosed. 
The population of England had during the century 
doubled itself; wheat had become the bread-stuff of five- 
eighths of the population ; yet she was not only able to 
support herself with corn, but to become what she is 
called by a high Continental authority, " the granary of 
Europe." 

These beneficial changes were the outcome not of Improve- 
proportionally increased labour, but rather of greater ments in 
economy and improved modes of cultivation. The agri- ^f£ " 
cultural workers had not diminished relatively merely, 
but even actually in consequence of the division of the 
commons, though the farms as a whole had increased. 
The average size of an individual holding in 1750 is 
given by Arthur Young at 300 acres. But, amid the 
general attention paid to and interest felt in agriculture, 
some new implements had been invented, and some new 
paths struck out The system of drill husbandry and an 
improved rotation of crops were started by Jethro Tull, 
and this was followed up by the use of lime and other 
manures, and the irrigation and drainage of the fields. 
Lord Townshend introduced the four-field system into 
Norfolk, and the field cultivation of turnips and clover. 
The farmer was now taught how to have every portion 
of his land year after year productive by never taking 
two corn crops in succession, and how also to in- 
crease and maintain his live stock without serious 
diminution during the starvation months of winter. 
Bakewell again gave an impetus to large farming by his 
scientific method of stock-breeding. He was the first to 
perceive that by judicious crossing it was possible to 
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raise the native breeds to a perfection hitherto unknowi 
and by his success in the business he has been main) 
instrumental in imparting to the English their relish fi 
beef, which in its turn has contributed its share towatc 
their physical development and energy. Even the Kii 
himself, " Farmer George," was not behindhand in tf 
agricultural race. His farm at Windsor was a modi 
and he is credited with the introduction of the Merii 
sheep into the country. 

There can be no doubt that great profits were mac 

by, and large fortunes accumulated in, farming dura 

the continuance of the Napoleonic wars. Much of $ 

capital of the country was invested in land ; the t 

turns for a series of years had been abundant and fl 

prices high. But it is a mistake to imagine that the gr$ 

consolidation of farms was chiefly effected during 4 

period. There is reason to believe that the immeflj 

profits then derived from farming not only maintaind 

but increased the number of yeomen — at least in tl 

South of England. Young draws attention to the factj 

1807, that "thirty-six years before he had found CI 

district divided into enormous farms, but during the ^ 

it had become profitable to divide them and sell thecal 

small lots." Their great and rapid extinction took pli 

afterwards, and arose through their inability to contdj 

with the larger proprietors in the production of wheat, M 

the tempting offers held out to them for the surrender] 

their freeholds. Large farms with their capabilities 1 

the organisation and economy of labour had becorni 

necessity in the then condition of agriculture, if Englfll 

were at the same time to feed her growing population m 

maintain her commercial prosperity. Had the adw 

which was strongly pressed at the time by some far-seel 

men been acted on, that every reduced farmer shofl 

have added to his cottage a sufficient quantity of land! 

enable him to keep a cow or two, England might hm 

escaped the disastrous effects of her poor law for the tm 

forty or fifty years. The first effect of the introduce 

of machinery into the cultivation of the soil was exaM 

the same as that of its introduction into manufactured! 

disoKce numbers of workers from their occupations, m 
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their products from their accustomed markets. The Corn 

Laws, which were aimed at the enhancement of the price 

of wheat, tended still further to increase the national 

distress. Towards the raising of wheat and the breeding 

of cattle every other agricultural industry was subordinated 

if not sacrificed. From 1815 down to 1845 farmers 

valued their land by a computation of wheat being at 80s. 

a quarter, and when it fell to 50s. and lower, the effect 

could not but prove disastrous. The year 1845 marks 

a transition period. Science then had begun to lend its 

aid to the old English system of farming, and the yield 

was largely increased. After the Crimean war, the rentals 

of land rose rapidly and steadily up to 1878 ; by which 

year the capitalised value had been increased by, it is 

calculated, 260 millions. Since that time, however, there 

has been as strong and rapid a counter-current whereby, 

according to Lord Derby, the landed interest has suffered 

to the extent of 300 millions,.so that we have just emerged 

from one of those crises when men are required to 

xnake a careful diagnosis of the national condition for the 

purpose of applying the needed remedies for a lasting 

improvement 

" Are you aware of the fact," asked Mr. Bright, in Distribu- 
1866, "that half the land of England is in the possession t ion ? f 
of fewer than 150 men ? Are you aware of the fact 
that half the land in Scotland is in the possession of not 
more than 10 or 12 men ? Are you aware of the fact 
that the monopoly of land in the United Kingdom is 
growing constantly more and more close ? And the result 
of it is this — the gradual extirpation of the middle class 
as owners of land and the constant degradation of the 
tillers of the soil." Since the day when Mr. Bright spoke 
these startling words there has been, to some extent, a 
re-action against the former process of territorial aggrega- 
tion. The agricultural crisis has succeeded in accomp- 
lishing a change of procedure which, probably, no 
eloquence could have effected. Land itself is not such a 
scarce commodity as it was 20 years ago, but there are 
still many obstacles in the way of its cheap and expeditious 
transfer. The consequence is that it is still too much 
tied up or reserved. According to the returns moved for 
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by Lord Derby — the new Domesday Book as it has bed 
called — the number of acres in England and Wales w*f 
33,013,510, and the number of proprietors 972,836. 9i 
James Caird stated, in his evidence before the Comml 
sion on Trade and Agriculture, that the class of landownd 
whose position, duties, and influence render them hold€| 
of a high social position, comprise a body of abog 
1 80,000 persons, who possess among them the whole \ 
the agricultural land from 10 acres and upwards. Ort 
fourth of the whole territory of the United Kingdom 
excluding properties under one acre in extent, is held % 
12,000 persons, at an average for each person of 16,2 
acres ; another fourth by 6,200 persons at an average 
3,150 acres ; a third fourth by 50,770 persons at 
average of 380 acres ; while the remaining fourth is h 
by 261,380 at an average for each of 70 acres, 
owners of a few acres who fill a large portion of the n 
Domesday Book are, for the most part, not agriculturi 
but the owners of freehold villas with the surroun 
grounds in the neighbourhood of towns. 

Major Craigie, in an exhaustive paper, communica 
to the Statistical Society, has analysed the relative sizes 
the holdings in this, as well as in some other coun 
These he divides into three great classes. In 294,7 29 s 
holdings under 50 acres he finds there are 3,559, 
acres. Inn 5,5 25 medium holdings between 50 and 
acres there are no less than 17,899,000 acres. In 4, 
large holdings over 500 acres there are 3,434,000 a 
From this division it would appear that medium-si 
farms occupy by far the larger portion of the surface, 
curiously enough, that those under 50 and those a 
500 acres take up nearly the same area. The coun 
which have the smallest-sized holdings lie together i 
group. They are Lancaster, Cheshire, Derby, Starfa 
and the West Riding of Yorkshire. The largest-si 
holdings are also nearly contiguous, with the exception 
Northumberland, which is largely devoted to sheep 
ing. The group includes Wiltshire, Berkshire, Oxfoi 
and Essex. It is a curious fact that though Wil 
stands pre-eminent in the number of allotments 
possesses, it is also far ahead of any other county in Gr 
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Britain in respect of agricultural holdings above 1,000 
acres. There are counties, like Lincolnshire, where one 
part is minutely sub-divided and another part occupied 
in farms of large extent. The mean size of a farm in 
England and Scotland is about 60 acres. From Major 
Craigie's analysis it would appear that a fourth of our 
" farmers " are petty occupiers of no more than 5 acres 
of land, and those who farm less than 50 acres consti- 
tute nearly four-fifths of the entire body. Under such 
a distribution the problem of converting tenants into 
proprietors should not be regarded as so insoluble as at 
first sight it might appear. 

Let us glance for a moment at the produce now raised 
on the great majority of these farms. 

Wheat is the most important and widely diffused of all Wheat. 
the cereal plants. In its original home, Mesopotamia, 
^Jerodotus tells us it was so fruitful that it yielded con- 
tinually 200 and when at its best 300 fold. The plant 
yvas not known in the New World till the 16th century. 
-^"iiere are numerous varieties, some better fitted for one 
s <=>il or climate, others for another. The particular variety 
f^-*** a particular locality is thus an important question. 
-^"o\v, a single grain of wheat will produce from 5 to 7 
^^J"-l)earing stalks. Each ear contains, on fairly good 
S<=> H, about 60 grains. Every bushel of seed theoretically 
- II^T^-^^ld tnus yield 300 bushels. According to our present 
em of farming about 2\ bushels are sown per acre, 
the average crop is only about 30 bushels. Evidently, 
^in, we are very far from sight of the Delectable Moun- 
s. For 12 successive years (1871-1882) Sir John 
es cultivated 26 varieties of wheat, each variety each 
in a different field, and under different conditions of 
inuring. The mean produce of all the varieties taken 
gather was 43^ bushels per acre, the yield varying from 
S 3§ to 36J. 
i 3?or a considerable number of years back wheat-growing 

k **a.s failed to produce a living profit in this country. The 
Bfe ^-otisequence has been a large diminution of the wheat 
^■t are a. A fall of about one-third or ij million acres 
^^L has taken place within 15 years, about one-half of which 
^^M has been absorbed in the increase of permanent pasture, 
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cultivated grasses, and clover. Prices at the same tuw 
have fallen some 20 per cent The Commissioners 01 
Agriculture and Trade were told that the losses sustained 
by tilling the land for wheat alone had averaged 1; 
millions a year during the preceding 10 years. Sir Jame 
Caird testified to the fact that the spendable income 
the agricultural classes had decreased in 1885 by 4 
millions, and he estimated the loss in wages to the fain 
labourers, owing to the decline of tillage, at ^2,800,00 
as compared with 1875. 

The cost of growing wheat in this country averages abou 
j£$ per acre, the value of wheat being taken at 36s. ]X 
quarter, and Sir James has expressed his opinion that goo 
wheat land, under fair conditions as to rent, will continu 
to be cultivated at 36s. per quarter. Great Britain alow 
it is calculated, requires 150 millions of bushels of whe 
annually to supplement her home production, which 
steadily decreasing while her population is proportionate 
increasing. 
The The potato, another plant which enters very large 

Potato. into the vegetable food of the people, was introduced in) 
this country from America, soon after the discovery » 
that continent It is a tuber which seems to take ro 
and grow luxuriantly almost anywhere — on soil lit! 
better than sand and on clayey or ditched-ofFland, whe 
it used to be reared in large quantities throughout tJ 
Highlands and Islands, in patches appropriately knoi 
as "the lazy beds." The tomato is a more gent* 
member of the same family. It has spread to tJ 
country from the south-east by way of France, and is ni 
grown largely in the Channel Islands. The ordinl 
average yield per acre of the potato is 6*32 tons i 
England, 579 for Scotland, and 3*30 for Ireland — I 
average for Great Britain being 6'ii, and for the Unit 
Kingdom 4*41. The annual produce for Great Brit* 
has averaged nearly 3^ million tons, and the avert 
price received about 50s. a ton, the annual value the 
fore between 8 and 9 million pounds sterling. 
Cattle. Simultaneously with the decrease in wheat the numl 

of pasture acres has increased immensely, but the cal 
in not the same degree, being only about 13 per cei 
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while there has been a decrease in the number of sheep 
to the extent of 14 per cent. We have in this country 
the best cattle in the world, and one of the best of 
climates for meat production. In this field the Scotch 
are beginning to exhibit their native skill. Many of them 
have obtained holdings at remarkably low rents in 
England, and in these they are going in for cow-keeping 
on a large scale, and sending the produce to market. Sir 
J. B. Lawes has shown that meat at 6d. a lb. could be 
made to pay, and Professor Stewart holds that the limit 
of the most profitable production is two years. 

Dairying has also largely extended. A few years ago Dairying. 
a. perfect boom had set in, in this quarter. The milk 
trade is a large one. It is calculated that each unit of 
riie population consumes on an average 15 gallons a 
X ear > and that a total of about 555,000,000 gallons are 
required each year, the cost of which is ^3 2,000,000 
sterling. A considerable waste is believed to occur both 
*** the article itself and the cost of its distribution. The 
^^alers receive for one quart in many cases as much as 
5 : * ,e farmers do for four. In the milk factories, common 
J ** the south of Ireland, the whole milk is purchased from 
*f* e farmers, and the separated milk, after the extraction of 
**?^ cream by the cream separators, is taken by them for 
r* 1 ^ feeding of their pigs. At the present day we are losing, 
""^ believed, many thousands of pounds sterling through 
i-production or lessened production accompanied by 
;te in the article produced. 
CDf butter each individual in this country, it appears, Butter and 
*>sumes 13 lbs. per annum. This would give a total Cheese. 
V^* ^sumption of 205,000 tons, of which only 90,000 is of 
^ c ^rne production. The greater part of the other 1 15,000 
****Ys is supplied by France, Holland, and Denmark. The 
v ^-lue of this annual import is ;£i 1,500,000. At present 
***e million and a half of Irish cows is devoted entirely 
to the making of butter and the supply of milk to the 
neighbouring towns. The value of butter made in Ire- 
land is about 6 J million pounds, and Professor Carrol, of 
_ Glasnevin, is of opinion that if the farmers were better 
"*£■ educated and used improved means in making it, the 
™ same quantity of butter would be worth fully 7 J millions. 
£ 2 
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The manufacture of fresh or sweet butter, when success 
fully carried on, is found to be as profitable a mode a 
any of disposing of dairy produce, but it requires \ 
knowledge of the art, which our dairy-keepers are onl 
slowly acquiring. Both in Ireland and in Scotland som< 
thing is being done towards regaining the position the 
formerly held in the butter and cheese markets. Tb 
Scottish Dairy Institute have appointed for their schcx 
at Kilmarnock a cheese instructor, an assistant, and 
lady teacher of butter-making, and, under their tuitioi 
the cheese made in many of the surrounding dairies hi 
been raised in market value to the extent of from 5 
to 15 s. per cwt. as compared with the rates at which tta 
had previously been sold. English cheese used to have fo 
merly a wide sale, but of late, in imitating America, mai 
of the cheese factories of this country have lowered i 
reputation. Ayrshire Dunlop is another cheese which 
still racy of the soil and maintains its position. Tl 
men who manufacture it are a representative clas 
along with their wives they have been brought up in ti 
practice of dairying, and in turn communicate the sea 
to their sons and daughters. 
Eggs. Eggs are another article which the small farmer cann 

nowadays despise. One of the Orkney Islands obtai 
from this source more than it obtained from its wh* 
produce some fifty years ago. Our imports of eggs lu) 
risen enormously. In the course of the first five yei 
of the present decade they nearly doubled, and the si 
paid for them to foreign countries cannot now fall ~{ 
short of ^3,000,000. Taking eggs, cheese, butter, a 
margarine together, we imported some twenty years 1 
to the value of 7s. 6d. per head, whereas now the vaj 
would be about us. 
Poultry Poultry and game are the luxuries of the rich. ] 

and Game, tween the commencement of the shooting season 
August and the beginning of February as many as hal 
million of grouse and black game will be killed in S< 
land alone and served up as food. Supposing that ei 
bird weighs, on an average, 2 lb., and that the mar 
price is 2 s., we should have fully one million as 
return for the rent of the moors and the cost of 
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shooting. It is probably not too much to say that the 
expense of each bird to its captor is fully one sovereign. 
In Great Britain 400,000 partridges are shot, the value 
of which would be about ^30,000. Of pheasants there 
are hatched every year probably half a million, which, at 
half-a-crown each, would represent ^62,500. The rear- 
ing of them is estimated at 3s. each. As to the number 
of hares and rabbits killed and converted into food, we 
would not undertake to guess ; but, as the law now 
stands, neither owner nor tenant can fairly reckon them 
on the profit side of his net income. A dozen hares 
used to cost the farmer as much as one sheep. 

Another branch of farming to which agriculturists in Market 
this country have been induced to turn their attention is Garden- 
that of fruit and flowers. These now find a ready and lng * 
profitable market, especially in the neighbourhood of 
large towns. In 1839 there were about 90,000 acres of 
fruit-trees growing in this country, while now there are 
nearly a quarter of a million. In 1839 there were only 
7 1,000 bushels of apples imported ; in 1888 there was the 
enormous number of 3,800,000 bushels. The growing 
of strawberries and smaller fruits is also proceeding 
apace. During two days in July last year (1888) no less 
than twenty tons, or nearly 40,000 baskets, were sold in 
the Edinburgh market Of these, sixteen tons came 
from East Lothian, where no less than fifty acres are 
reserved for this fruit alone. 

Fruit-growing, it is now apparent, pays small land- 
occupiers remarkably well if it is properly conducted. 
Cottagers nowadays, especially in the neighbourhood of 
towns, rely upon it for the payment of their rent. Its 
cultivation, however, demands more skilled labour, and 
relatively more capital, than simple agriculture. Mr. 
Hooper, in a report recently issued to the Highland 
Society, calculates that the cost of preparation and 
planting, till a remunerative return can be received, 
varies from ^35 per acre, according to the fruit selected; 
but that, once the preparatory stage is passed, the ex- 
pense will not exceed ^20 per acre. Happily, the 
returns are thereafter ample. Strawberries, for instance, 
in the best condition of growth, yield from two to five 
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tons an acre, and were last year ^20 per ton. Appk 
are raised at the rate of six tons per acre, and yield 
gross sum of ^£6o ; while cherries, at four tons to tfc 
acre, realise ^100. 

The number of people employed in the manufactin 
of preserves is estimated at 60,000. This branch < 
agricultural industry is specially suited for the snu 
farmer, and it would be hopeless to expect that an 
one would expend the capital necessary for its profitab 
cultivation unless he were thoroughly secured in I 
holding. Taking apples alone, we import at the ra 
of what would be equivalent to the produce of 25,0 
acres yielding as much as those of Kent, and the pri 
paid for these imported apples would allow a return 
over ^34 an acre on the area just stated. Altogetb 
about 10,000,000 bushels of fruit are now demanded 1 
our home necessities, and of this quantity 4,000,000 1 
imported, a considerable proportion of which could 
profitably raised within the limits of the country. 



CHAPTER VI. 

France. 

England Having considered the effect of our land laws upon J 

and France resources and condition of the nation, our task would 

ompare . mcom pi ete were we no t t0 cast our eves « beyond .} 

silver streak," and compare ourselves with our Europe 
neighbours, from whom, as from " a glass and mirroj 
the time," we may examine the internal workings 4 
outward effects of the two agrarian systems. 

It was from France that England derived the fei| 
system, and throughout her history that nation has taj 
the lead in chivalry. The genius of this country ] 
been rather towards commercial and manufacturing p 
suits, while the other has united in a singular degre 
taste both for war and agriculture. Living undcj 
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more genial climate and on a more fertile soil, the 
French have not been under a like necessity of com- 
bating the elements for a subsistence, and have accord- 
ingly been more easily hurried into the path of military 
renown, both by their own inclination and the ambition 
of their natural leaders. 

Notwithstanding this tendency on the part of both Agricul- 
rulers and subjects, some of their early kings laboured |? re F un f er 
to promote the interests of agriculture. France owes Kings?' y 
the introduction, of the silkworm and the mulberry to 
Henry IV., and it is to him that the prayer is ascribed 
that he would live to see the day when there would be a 
fowl in the pot of every Frenchman. Their supervision, 
however, was not always economically wise, though it 
was necessarily paternal. In order to provide against 
the possibility of famine, everything was sacrificed to 
corn, the time for the sowing of which was fixed by law ; 
vineyards were ploughed up ; and, as no new crops could 
be introduced, the impoverished soil became gradually 
exhausted. The remedy thus proved more wasting than 
the disease. As a set-off, the reclamation of waste lands 
was encouraged and rewards were offered to improvers ; 
old roads were repaired and new ones laid down, and 
thus additional facilities created for the disposal by the 
farmers of their surplus produce. " Plough and cow — 
these are the breasts of France whereat she sucks ; they 
are the true mines and treasures of Peru." This was 
the saying of Sully, Henry's chief adviser; and, in 
accordance with it, both king and minister were ambi- 
tious of becoming in their policy the foster-fathers and 
nursing-mothers of agriculture. 

But these prudent courses were not destined to a long 
duration. The ambition of Louis XIV. plunged France 
into a series of costly and deadly wars, which, while they 
drained the resources of the State, entailed upon it an 
immense load of debt. By a fatal retention of feudal 
privileges, the French nobility had secured their exemp- 
tion from the ordinary taxation, even after their obliga- 
tion to service in the field had been commuted into an 
equivalent in money. Had this immunity been confined 
to the ancient noblesse, it would have been invidious 
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enough, but under the prevalent corruption, others, sue 
as distinguished soldiers, or eminent lawyers, or succes 
ful merchants, could by payment or otherwise secure the 
elevation from the class of " roturiers " or taxable subjec 
into that of a nobility who were exempt from all taxe 
There were only three classes in the State — the nobilit 
the priests, and the roturiers. The soil of the counti 
was divided between them, but in very unequal propc 
tions. The first two classes held fully two-thirds, at 
the remaining third was divided into infinitesimally sntf 
plots among the toiling millions. The clergy alone he 
territory double the size of England. The whole burdc 
of the State thus fell upon this one-third part, the o 
cu piers of which, numbering some 25 millions, we 
incapable of combining ' together either for purposes 
defence or resistance. They were simply adscripts 
the soil, there were " no yeomen of Kent " among thei 
who could look upon a lord with independence as th 
could upon a labourer with respect. The derangeme 
of the national finances and a dearth in the supply 
bread acted as the lighted match to ignite the coi 
pressed gunpowder stored up in the crowded highwa 
and secluded corners of the country. Everywhere 
infuriated cry arose for two things: — the abolition 
seignorial and ecclesiastical dues, and the restoration 
the land to the people, which, the philosophers h 
declared, was theirs by natural right. 
Arthur For a picture of the agricultural condition of Fran 

Young's before the Revolution we cannot do better than turn 
Tours. tne di urna i narrative and fascinating pages of Artl 
Young. This intrepid traveller made three tours throu 
France in 1787, 1788, and 1789, noting down carefq 
all he saw and heard; and his observations and reflectk 
were given to the world on his return to England, a n 
edition of which has been just published with notes - 
Miss M. Betham-Edwards. Young's sympathies wi 
rather aristocratic than popular, yet they were ever 
the side of the oppressed and against the abuses of raj 
and privilege. His knowledge of English farming 1 
large, and derived from wide observation as well 
experience, and in the suggestions he threw out for t 
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improvement of Irish land he anticipated some ot our 
modern remedial methods. By temperament he was no 
friend to small farmers or peasant proprietors, but he 
was always ready to do justice to their merits, and he 
foresaw that they would one day play a prominent part 
in the economy of agriculture. 

It is exactly one hundred years since he finished the 
last of his three tours. France was then seething in the 
first turmoil of the Revolution. His first impressions of 
the country had been far from favourable, and further 
observations went to intensify these early feelings. From 
Calais to Amiens after landing he saw nothing but 
poverty and poor crops, and he was struck by the vast 
extent of country covered with wood. Everywhere the 
condition of the peasantry appeared to him lamentable ; 
ragged and shoeless they went about their work, which 
was executed in the most slovenly style. Metayage or 
co-operative farming he pronounced to be the curse of 
French agriculture, and privilege with absenteeism he 
looked on as the bane of France. The Seigneur's 
sumptuous castle overlooked the peasant's miserable 
cottage, but the owners, instead of residing on their 
estates, preferred to bask in the sunshine of royal favour 
amid the glories of Paris or Versailles. The capital 
sucked and absorbed the life-blood of the provinces, and 
returned but little to refresh and quicken the peasants' 
toil. A code of forest-laws, severe and restrictive, had 
been enacted and was rigorously enforced ; the vast ex- 
tent of woodland was preserved for the nobles, while the 
cattle of the tenants were devoured by ravenous wolves, 
their poultry carried off by prowling foxes, and their 
growing crops trampled by the wandering deer. "The 
damage they did to the farmers," says Sir Archibald 
Alison, " in four parishes only was estimated at ^8,000 
a year. Numerous edicts existed which prohibited 
hoeing and weeding, lest the young partridges should be 
disturbed ; taking away the stubble, lest the birds should 
be deprived of shelter ; mowing hay, lest their eggs should 
be destroyed ; manuring with night soil, lest their flavour 
should be injured. Complaints for the infraction of these 
edicts were all carried before the manorial courts, where 
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every species of oppression, chicanery, and fraud was 
prevalent" Under such a state of things it was im- 
possible that culture in any form should flourish. There 
was no rotation of crops ; the yield was light The 
peasant was sunk in torpid acquiescence. He responded 
with submission to the corvtes which were generally 
exacted when his labour was most essential to himself 
and he was afraid to protest or murmur at the amount! 
of the failles or supposed profits of his farm. Thougt 
Young lived in the very highest society of the nobksst 
his soul was stirred within him when he gazed upon sucl 
sights. The burdens on the produce of the soil, togethe 
with the rent, according to his calculation, amounted i 
eleven-fwelffhs of the whole produce, or, as he states it- 
supposing the yield of an acre to be worth £$ 2s. 7d 
jQi 1 8s. 4d. went to the king, 18s. to the landlow 
leaving only 6s. 3d. to the cultivator. Against th 
clergy, too, he was equally outspoken. Visiting tl 
abbey of St Germain, the richest in France, he thi 
relieved his spirit : — " The abbot has 300,000 livres 
year. I lose my patience at such revenues being thi 
bestowed, consistent with the spirit of the tenth centui 
but not with that of the eighteenth. What a noble far 
would the fourth of this income establish ! What turnij 
what cabbages, what potatoes, what clover, what shee 
what wool ! Are not these things better than a i 
ecclesiastic ?" 

Some bright spots, however, he did find in this ag 
cultural wilderness, some green islets in the midst of til 
sea of oppression. " Leaving Sauve," writes he, " I w 
much struck with a large tract of land, seemingly nothi 
but huge rock, yet most of it enclosed and planted wi 
the most industrious attention. Every man has an olfc 
a mulberry, an almond, or a peach tree, and vines scatter 
among them ; so that the whole ground is covered wi 
the oddest mixture of these plants and bulging rocks tl 
can be conceived. The inhabitants of this village desei 
encouragement for their industry, and if I were a Fren 
minister, they should have it. Such a knot of acti 
husbandmen as turn their rocks into scenes of fertili 
because, I suppose, they are their own, would do the sai 
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by the wastes if animated by the same omnipotent 
principle." The following scenes he witnessed and 
describes : — " Between the town of Dunkirk and Rosen- 
dal is a great number of neat little houses, built each 
with its garden and one or two fields enclosed, of most 
wretched blowing dune sand, naturally as white as snow, 
but improved by industry. The magic of property turns 
sand to gold. From Gange to the mountain of rough 
ground which I crossed, the ride has been the most 
interesting which I have taken in France ; the effort of 
industry, the most vigorous; the animation, the most 
lively ; an activity has been here that has swept away all 
difficulties before it, and has clothed the very rocks with 
verdure. It would be a disgrace to common sense to ask 
the cause ; the enjoyment of property must have done it. 
Give a man the secure possession of a bleak rock, and 
he will turn it into a garden ; give him a nine years' lease 
of a garden, and he will convert it into a desert There 
are some parts of England (where small yeomen still 
remain) that resemble this country of Beam, but we 
have very little that is equal to what I have seen in this 
ride of twelve miles from Pau to Moneng. It is all in 
the hands of little proprietors, without the farms being so 
small as to occasion a vicious and miserable population. 
An air of neatness, warmth, and comfort breathes over 
the whole. It is visible in their new-built houses, and 
traceable in their little gardens, in their hedges, in the 
courts before their doors, even in the coops for their 
poultry, and the sties for their hogs. A peasant does not 
think of rendering his pig comfortable, if his own happi- 
ness hangs by the thread of a nine years 7 lease." And, 
as lying very closely at the root of all this success, he 
discloses the following as the secret : — " The rapid 
succession of crops— the harvest of one being but the 
signal of sowing Immediately for a second. This is a 
point, perhaps, of all others the most essential to good 
husbandry, when such crops are so justly distributed as 
we generally find them in these provinces ; cleaning and 
ameliorating ones being made the preparation for such as 
foul and exhaust." 

There were numbers of peasant proprietors in France 
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before the Revolution ; but the confiscation and disposal 
of the seignorial and church lands vastly augmented 
their number, and owing to the French laws of equal 
partition and the passionate craving of every Frenchman 
for a portion of the soil which he may call his own, the 
.number has gone on increasing ever since. Two-thirds 
of the whole land of France is at present held by pro- 
prietors of small or middle-sized estates ranging from 7 
to 25 acres. The total number of separate proprietors 
is estimated at more than eight millions. M. de Lavergnc 
calculated a few years ago that, after deducting Stafc 
domains and commercial property, there were in million! 
of acres of cultivable land in France. Alfred de Fovilli 
ascertained from official documents that the estimate 
number of proprietors created by the Revolution wa 
about four and a half millions. The latest survey give 
the number of holdings under 12J acres as 1,865,00c 
covering over 1 2 million acres of the cultivable soil. Thos 
which run between i2| and 100 occupy more than ha 
of the whole surface, or little less than 44 million acres 
while the larger farmers with holdings of greater d 
mensions than 100 occupy a third of the agriculture 
land, or some 27 million acres. In all there were en 
ployed on the land 5,257,073, and of the agriculturis' 
34*5 per cent, cultivated their own properties. 

Along with Arthur Young's account of France, it 
worth while placing a companion picture of its presei 
condition by Miss Edwards, who has followed in h 
footsteps during the last fifteen years. In her introdu 
tion to his Tours she says with regard to metayage : " 
forms the stepping-stone from the station of hired labour 
to that of capitalist. So popular is la culture d me-frm 
that, according to the census of 1872, n, 182,000 hectan 
were in the hands of metayers, and 9,360,000 in those • 
peasant owners. From 50 to 150 acres is found to \ 
the most favourable size of a metairie." Cultivatir 
ownership, however, seemed to be gaining ground. " 
large landed proprietor, who had sold a large part of h 
land in small lots, informed me that whilst partly actuate 
by philanthropic motives he was commercially a gaine 
The expense of cultivating such large occupations w; 
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very great, and he could not hope for the returns of the 
small freeholder. We visited many of these newly-made 
farms with their spick-and-span buildings, the whole 
having the appearance of a little settlement in the Far 
West. The holdings varied in extent from 6 to 30 acres, 
their owners being capitalists to the amount of from ^200 
or ^360 to ;£i,ooo. In each case the purchaser had built 
himself a small but commodious dwelling and suitable 
outhouses. The land was well stocked and cultivated, 
the people were neatly and appropriately dressed, and 
the signs of general contentment and well-being delight- 
ful to contemplate." 

The Landes in Young's time were a treeless desert, a 
sea, where the eye could not discover a green spot or a 
resting-place, but "many of these arid tracts are now 
covered with magnificent forests, not only affording 
a source of revenue, but transforming the aspect and 
climatic conditions of the country." The desert that 
saddened Arthur Young's eye may now be described as 
a land of Goshen. . . " The peasant wastes nothing and 
spends little; he possesses stores of home-spun linen, 
home-made remedies, oil, vinegar, honey, cider, wine of 
his own producing. Each commune charges itself with 
its sick or aged poor, provided no members of their own 
family are able to undertake the duty." 

Peasant properties exist in every district of France, Peasant 
but they are by no means equally distributed. The soil Prope 1 " 1168 * 
and climate, the nature of the country, the density of the 
population, and several other elements enter into the 
question of their aggregation. The sunny south and rich 
centre are more particularly their haunts ; the more chilly 
and stubborn north, those of the tenant farmers. The 
plants which are cultivated in the former regions require 
constant care and the operations rather of the spade 
and the hoe, while the north, possessing a climate more 
nearly resembling our own, is better suited for cereals and 
live stock, which are the chief objects of high farming. 
Fruit and vegetable gardens, the cultivation of melons, 
tomatoes, and peaches, and grapes are the great delight 
of the peasant proprietors, especially in the neighbour- 
hood of towns ; " the strawberries alone of Plougastel 
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bring in an annual return of half a million of francs. 11 
But the race of small owners seems to be so thoroughly 
indigenous that they are sometimes to be met with in 
the most unexpected quarters. 

It has been sometimes urged against French farming 
that it has not made the same progress as English within 
the last century, and for this result — granting it to be true 
— the French land system has been held responsible. 
In the relation of cause and effect it might be more just 
and logical to affirm that the French have not attained 
such proficiency in the art of government as we have 
done within the same time. We had an immense start 
in the agricultural race. Our soil may not, as a whole, 
be so fertile, nor our climate so propitious, but we have 
inherited the more solid qualities of patience and per- 
severance, and, though we may have had our share of 
foreign wars, our soil has not been desecrated by the 
invader's foot, nor our constitution overturned at the will 
or caprice of the people. But it cannot be denied that, " 
under cultivating ownership, the cultivable area in France 
has been largely increased and its produce greatly multi- 
plied. The following table is given in his essay as the 
measure of increase within the commune of which M. 
Jusseraud is maire: — 

Cultivated Land. 

Cultivated Land 
Farm Crops 

X^ SUIOW ••• ••« av « ••• 

Gardens and Orchards 

Uncultivated 

M. de Foville instances the Bouches du Rhone, where 
the properties are twice as numerous as they were, and 
2,000 head of stock counted in 181 2 are now 10,50a 
In other districts the stock increased two-fold as a rule- 
In 18 1 5, 4^ million hectares were sown with wheat, and 
they yielded 40 million hectolitres. The yield has been 
in some years since 90 millions. The average from 
181 5 to 1835 was 57 million hectolitres, and from 1835 
to 1876, 80 millions. 

Mr. G. Gibson Richardson estimates the wheat-growing 
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area of France at 1 7 million acres, and states that in the 
great wheat-growing districts the average produce per acre 
probably exceeds that for the United Kingdom, and on 
some farms reaches 40 bushels. De Lavergne, the eminent 
statistician and economist, some quarter of a century ago 
made a careful inquiry into the food supply of the French 
people for the whole period from the Revolution down- 
ward. He found that by dividing the total corn and 
meat supply by the estimated population for the years 
1789, 1 81 5, and 1859, the results per head were as 
follow : — 

Population. Wheat. Barley. Meat. 

Millions. Hectolitres. Hectolitres. Kilogrammes. 

1789 ... 26J I± if -A 

1815 ... 29} ij Ij 18 
1859 ... 36 2 I 28 

The increase in the consumption of meat is the most 
noticeable fact. To the other food supplies must be 
added potatoes, vegetables, wine and milk, &c, all of 
which were showing an increase concurrently with the 
more staple articles. 

While in England agriculture is largely left to work out 
its own development, in France the State extends towards 
it a paternal and a patronising hand. Special schools are 
established throughout the provinces, where the children 
and apprentices of the farmers are trained in the principles 
and best methods of husbandry. In 1822 Mathieu took 
the farm of Roselle, measuring about 250 acres, on a 
20 years' lease. Here he founded at his own charge an 
agricultural school, in which he demonstrated that the 
old three-field system might be profitably replaced by 
alternate cropping ; and his pupils, carrying his principles 
through the length and breadth of France, created a 
rural revolution. The influence of such schools has been 
productive of wonderful effect not only in sending forth 
well-trained agriculturists, but in opening the eyes of the 
peasants to the value of new methods and the obtainment 
of better returns. The yield of wheat, for instance, in 
the school farm of " La Pilletiere " has tripled in 20 
years, realising an average of 27 J bushels per acre, and 
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the sight and knowledge of this have reacted on the 
methods of the whole canton. The same may be said 
with regard to stock-keeping. The weight of the live 
cattle amounted to 40 tons on an area of 250 acres, or an 
average of 3 J- cwt. per acre. In a letter to the English 
Commissioner, M. Nicolas thus reports as to the influ- 
ence of the school under his presidency: — " Since 1850, 
when the school was first established, the force of its 
example has led to the wide adoption of alternate 
cropping, and to the employment of heavy dressings of 
manure. Good ploughs are now appreciated, and the 
land is therefore better cultivated. The crops are better 
looked after ; beet-root and artificial grasses are grown, 
and so more cattle are kept. Many farmers who formerly 
did not attempt to fatten any farm stock, partly for want 
of forage, and partly from ignorance, now find feeding 
cattle a source of considerable profit." The outcome 
of all this awakening and of all these efforts is now 
apparent. The cereal produce of the country has more 
than doubled since 181 5. The yield of wheat in France is 
generally assumed to be only half that of England. The 
official estimate of the average yield of oats for ten years 
ending with 1885 was equal to 257 bushels. The official 
ordinary average for England is 42*10, and for Great 
Britain it is 39*04 bushels per acre. The cultivation of 
beetroot has increased amazingly within the last 40 years, 
and it is now an article of very considerable importance, 
both for its saccharine ingredients and for fodder. The 
great deficiency in the rural economy of France seems ta 
be in the comparatively small quantity of its live stocky 
especially sheep — a result which is, no doubt, due to the 
extension of peasant properties. A small holding has no 
vacant corner for flocks that demand such room and care. 
As M. de Lavergne, however, remarks — "The best 
cultivation in France, on the whole, is that of the peasant 
proprietors, and the subdivision of the soil makes con- 
tinual progress." 
Latest De- The latest phase in the development of peasant pro- 
velopmcnt. prietary in France is the formation of syndicates, or, as 
they would be more appropriately termed in this country 
co-operative societies for the sale of their own produce 
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and the improvement' of farming. The only English 
account of the origin, constitution, and objects of these 
associations comes to us from America in a report issued 
by the United States Department of Agriculture. From it 
we learn that the syndicates are, in accordance with the 
French law, allowed to acquire only so much real estate 
as may be necessary for their business and the due in- 
struction of their members. The farmers, and particularly 
the small cultivators, had long been victimised by the 
dealers in seeds, fertilisers, and other commodities, and 
one of the main objects of the movement is to supply 
these at a fair price and of guaranteed purity. So strong 
a hold has it taken upon the feeling of the French agri- 
culturists that already, we "are informed, there are 370 
associations affiliated to the Union, with a membership of 
about 380,000, and doing business to the extent of from 
150 to 180 million francs. M. Lecouteux, one of the 
leading agricultural writers of France, thus describes the 
effect of the movement : — " The orders for fertilisers 
became so numerous, and the competition between 
dealers aspiring to the honour of supplying the united 
body resulted in such advantageous offers, each member 
df the Syndicate became such an apostle of mutuality and 
solidarity, that the manager was soon deluged with letters 
from all parts of France, requesting information as to the 
details of the organisation." The greatest benefits have 
already flowed from the movement both as regards farm- 
ing itself and the returns in produce and income derivable 
from it ; and from every indication it is abundantly clear 
that there is a stir of life among these hitherto sluggish- 
minded peasant proprietors of France. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Belgium, Holland, and Switzerland. 

Belgium being a country contiguous to France, and the Belgium, 
inhabitants being mostly of Celtic origin, the land laws 
and land tenures are naturally of kindred spirit and 
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character. Flemish husbandry has been long celebrated ; 
some of our own best methods and implements have been 
borrowed from the Belgic farmers, and the stately Belgic 
horses with their black skins and flowing manes play a 
great part in the public ceremonial of our funerals. The 
country is the most densely peopled in Europe, having 
about 514 inhabitants to every square mile of surface. 
Great Britain having 383, and Russia 42. Belgium con- 
tains 7,278,000 acres, of which about two-thirds are in 
ordinary cultivation, more than one-eighth in meadow 
and pasture, one-sixth is under wood, and less than 
600,000 acres are waste or water. About one-third of the 
farming population are owners, and two-thirds tenants. 
Of the proprietors, the vast majority are small holders, ' 
owning less than one hectare (about 2 J acres) of land. 
A country, so crowded with human beings and the home- 
steads of human industry, does not admit of miles of 
secluded private estates, though they are not altogether 
wanting. According to the latest returns (1880) the 
number of separate holdings increased from 572,550 in 
1846 to 910,396 in that year. Of these 594,376 were 
less than 1 hectare in extent; 226,088 lay between 1 
and 5 hectares; 48,390 between 5 and 10; 25,893 
between 10 and 20; and 12,186 between 20 and 50; 
while of those over 50 hectares or 125 acres there were 
only 3,403. The annual value of the produce has kept 
increasing pari passu with the increase in the number oi 
holdings. But here, as in France, manufactories stand 
alongside of farmhouses ; the operative's cottage is sur- 
rounded with his allotment, in cultivating which he spends 
every spare moment of his time; and altogether the 
entire country is, as one of our Hanoverian kings termec 
it, " one large town." 

Neither the soil nor the climate of Belgium is sc 
favourable for produce as that of France. " The soil o 
Flanders," says Mr. Cliffe Leslie, " is so poor by natur< 
that even second or intermediate crops require specia 
manure." And Laveleye's deliverance is even more pro 
nounced : — " It is the worst soil in all Europe. Havinj 
been fertilised for ten centuries of laborious husbandry 
the soil of Flanders does not yield a single crop withou 
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being manured, a fact unique in Europe — not a blade of 
grass grows in Flanders without manure." Yet Belgium 
is distinguished for the great variety of its industrial 
plants, yielding large returns, and admitting of exporta- 
tion to the most distant countries. Its natural and climatic 
condition has been thus contrasted with that of Ireland 
by an eminent authority : — " The climate of Ireland is 
damper and less warm in summer but less cold in winter. 
In Flanders it rains 175 days in a year, in Ireland 220 
days. On this account the Irish climate is more favour- 
able to the growth of grass, forage, and roots, but less so 
to the ripening of cereals. Yet the Fleming would be 
but too happy had he such a climate, cereals being but of 
secondary importance with him, and often used as food 
for his cattle. Butter, flax, colza, and chicory are the staple 
articles of his wealth, and the climate of Ireland is at least 
as well suited to the production of these as that of Flanders. 
As for the soil of Ireland it produces excellent pasture 
spontaneously, whilst that of Flanders hardly permits of 
the natural growth of heather and furze." Men, not the 
bounteousness of the land, have clearly made Belgium 
what it now is. In this high degree of Belgium's agri- 
cultural prosperity, is the envious place it has attained 
in the republic of husbandry owing to the intelligence 
and endeavours of proprietor or of tenant ? Not to the 
tenant, certainly, if we are to place any reliance upon the 
evidence of Professor Baldwin, the chief inspector of 
agricultural schools in Ireland, who, under official instruc- 
tions, visited Belgium in 1867 : — "The small tenants are Ownership 
in a very indifferent condition, to say the least of it. They and Ten- 
are rack-rented, but the small owners, as a rule, are very anc y* 
prosperous and very contented, as they have an income 
from two sources — they have the income as proprietors 
and the profits of the farm as well. The tenant farmer 
has no money, and he is in a wretched state." And 
Laveleye's testimony is to the same effect : " The situation 
of the small Flemish tenant fanners is a rather sad one. 
Owing to the shortness of their leases they are incessantly 
exposed to having their rents raised or their farms taken 
from them. Enjoying no security as to the future, they 
live in perpetual anxiety. So much does this fear of 
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having their rents raised tell upon their minds that they 
are afraid to answer any question about farming, fancying 
that an increase of rent would be the inevitable con- 
sequence." The position of the peasant owner is very 
different, and as he is without fear, so he has every 
motive to labour and accumulate. On a holding of less 
than six acres, property amounting to upwards of ^260, 
we notice, was recently divisible among a deceased 
Flemish farmer's heirs. The live stock consisted of four 
milch cows, one bullock, two calves, and poultry. Nor 
is this by any means an uncommon case. 
Land No insuperable obstacle, however, stands in the way 

Laws. of a Belgian tenant farmer acquiring a farm suitable to 
his means and cultivating capacity. The French com- 
pulsory system of division on the death of an owner is in 
force, and there is usually a constant change going on 
and a brisk trade being done in the land market. An 
excellent system of registration exists, through which an 
intending purchaser can at once ascertain the exact title 
to the land he wishes to buy and the existing encum- 
brances, if any, upon it. The terms having been settled, 
a notary prepares the deed of sale, which is both short 
and simple. It is then signed by the contracting parties 
and attested by the notary and two witnesses. The deed 
is then taken to the office of the Registrar, who transcribes 
its contents into his register and so completes the con- 
veyance. There are a considerable number of large and 
middle-sized estates in Belgium, but whenever these come 
into the market they are invariably exposed in small lots 
as more is realised in this way than by large compac 
masses. 

The high degree of success which has attended tin 
Belgian farmers' labours has been reached through a care 
ful attention to the best agricultural methods, and t< 
the perfection of both plough and spade work. " Th 
spade," according to a Flemish proverb, "is the peasant 1 
gold-mine. " Each field is carefully planned and lai 
out so as to facilitate cultivation and drainage. Th 
utmost watchfulness is observed in the selection of th 
most appropriate manures. There are agricultural statior 
in various parts of the country, the object of which is t 
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analyse samples of manures and feeding stuffs and to 
control the supply of the manures offered for sale. The 
specimens sent increased from 94 in 1872 to 877 in 
1877, according to the report of the English Technical 
Commission, while during the same time the average 
annual number sent to Hanover Square, the Royal 
Agricultural Society's head-quarters, was about 650. 
There is great variety of crops raised, and the land is 
cropped on the most intensive system applicable to each 
description of agriculture. The course, for instance, Farming, 
pursued in the central or loamy district of Belgium, 
where sugar beet-farming is most productive, extending 
over six years, is: (1) sugar-beets, (2) wheat and clover, 
(3) clover, (4) sugar-beets, (5) wheat. Consequently, with 
the exception of straw and beet-root pulp, the produce of 
five-sixths of the land is annually sold off, and it need 
scarcely be said that this could not be done for a series of 
years unless the productiveness of the soil were maintained 
by the importation of fertilising materials and feeding 
stuffs. The cattle are accordingly fed in the house, by 
which arrangement the cows give both more milk and 
more manures. Care is likewise taken that the live 
stock have an abundance of food of the right sort. It 
is in this way that Belgium, with her poor soil and vari- 
able climate, succeeds in supplying nearly all the food Results, 
of a population which is denser than that of England. 
Belgium grows 27*8 bushels of wheat per acre, com- 
pared with England's 29 ; but her wheat area is relatively 
twice as large as that of the United Kingdom. It covers 
one-eleventh part of the cultivated area and one-twelfth 
of the aggregate territory. Belgium's rate of cattle to 
cultivated acreage is about the same as that of the 
British Isles as a whole, but her aggregate crops are five 
times larger with respect to the same area and seven 
times larger with respect to aggregate territory. 

Though the Dutch are distinct from the Flemings 
in origin, disposition, and government, they are very 
closely allied to them in their land polity and agricultural 
system. In their own peculiar domain of industry they 
have long taken the lead in Europe. From Holland we 
derived the cultivation of winter roots and of artificial 
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grasses. Our gardens and our walks owe much to the 
example of that country, and many of our unsightly 
fens have disappeared under her influence and training. 
The Dutch have been proverbially a home-loving, home- 
Dutch creating people. Trim, well-cultivated plots have been 
Farming, their ambition rather than broad estates and numerous 
retainers. " The law of succession requires the division 
of equal portions amongst the children or next-of-kin of 
a major part of every inheritance, without regard to its 
nature or origin; and this is naturally calculated to 
favour to a great extent the division of landed property. 
But, on the other hand, there exists a very prevalent 
desire with individuals to avoid unnecessarily splitting 
up the paternal estates. It is a common thing for a 
farmer, whether proprietor or tenant, to have accumu- 
lated before his death sufficient movable property, fre- 
quently in the Funds, to enable him to assign a portion 
therefrom to one or another of his children." 

Switzerland is another small country mainly on the con- 
fines of France, and largely pervaded by French ideas, 
though entirely independent Nearly 72 per cent of its 
entire area is productive, the unproductive portion being 
occupied by glaciers, lakes, rivers, streams, and by towns 
Aspect of and villages. From its mountainous character, it has every 
Switzer- variety of climate and productions, its vertical distribu- 
tion extending from the region of olives and vines, of 
oaks and beeches, of pines and firs, to those of high 
mountain pastures, rhododendrons, and eternal snow. 
The Swiss combine farming and manufacturing on 1 
small scale perhaps more than any other nation. Thej 
comprise a body of 3do,ooo peasant proprietors ou 
of a total population of about two millions, and ir 
1887 there were over 3,000 factories of various kinds 
Their dairy products are of the highest commercia 
importance. The export of cheese alone has quad 
rupled during the last thirty years; in 1887 it extendec 
to 52^ million pounds. 
Mr. Kay's Mr. Kay, Q.C., who, as "Travelling Bachelor of th< 
sio P s eS University of Cambridge," made an official tour of in 
quiry in and travelled through the cantons of Neuchdtel 
Berne, Vaud, Argovie, Zurich, Geneva, and Thurgovie 
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thus describes their condition : — " I was more and more 
struck by the prosperous appearance of the farms ; by 
the high farming; the substantial comfort, size, and 
excellence of the farm-buildings ; the numbers, beauty, 
and fine condition of the cattle ; the extraordinary rich- 
ness of the pastures ; and the evident care that I 
observed on every hand not to waste anything, either 
land in wasteful fences, or undrained plots, or any por- 
tions of the manures from the farms, homesteads, or 
anything that could by any means conduce to increase 
the produce of the farmer." It is universally acknow- 
ledged that Switzerland possesses one of the best, if not 
the best, system of combined elementary and technical 
education in the world. Mr. Kay had an interview with 
Vehrli, the president of one of their most successful 
training colleges. "Vehrli explained to me that his 
students were intended for rural schools, to live among 
the farmers, who owned and worked their own farms ; 
that they would have to associate with the peasant 
farmers and their families, and to teach their children ; 
that it was most important for them to be able to under- 
stand the farmers' work, to talk with them, to advise 
them, and to disseminate a better knowledge of scien- 
tific farming and gardening. ... 1 began then to 
realise the fact that the Swiss peasant and yeomen 
farmers were actually owners of the land they farmed. 
It was they who paid for the high and careful training 
being given to the students in Vehrli's college." There 
was a specially agricultural college also in the neighbour- 
hood, supported by the peasants and yeomen of the 
canton, and not by the Government. This fact alone 
testifies to the degree of importance they attach to the 
cultivation of the soil, and their willingness to make 
outlay in the interest of production and social comfort. 
The element of manufactures is beyond the scope of this 
essay, yet, as illustrative of the mutual and reciprocal 
influence of agriculture and handicraft work, we may 
quote the following charming description, from the 
Technical Commissioners' Report, of a visit to one of .^1 , ] 
the great weaving establishments in Switzerland: — "The missioners' 
English observer is so accustomed to associate cotton Report. 
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factories with a smoky atmosphere and cheerless dwell- 
ings, that it is positively refreshing to record, from actual 
observation, an instance of busy industrial life amidst 
rural beauty. Opening from the office was an extensive 
garden, with wide and lofty verandahs trellised with 
vines and roses, and shading a number of seats and 
tables. Here in the summer-time the workpeople sit in 
the shade and eat their meals, which they share with 
many familiar birds. The garden extends to the river, 
and skirting the bank is a verandah about one hundred 
yards long, which, we were told, is literally covered with 
roses in the summer-time. Along the walks were tubs 
containing orange-trees, large fuchsias, and plants that 
can only live outside in the summer months. Across 
the river is a sloping bank, wooded with fine trees and 
laid out in walks. All these "gardens are open to the 
workpeople, and neither fruit nor flowers are ever dis- 
turbed, not even by the children. We noticed fre- 
quently, in our visits to works of various kinds, that the 
roads leading to them were skirted by unfenced vine- 
yards and orchards, and yet we were frequently told that 
the fruit is never disturbed." 



CHAPTER VIII. 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, Greece. 

Land Tuscany is that part of Italy which, by reason of its 

Italy 6 " 1 ° f er ti nt y anc * the quality of its productions, no less than 
from the characteristics of its land tenures, has attracted 
the notice of agriculturists and political economists. 
The province is mountainous, with intervening plains 
well watered by streams and rivulets, pouring down from 
the Apennine ridges. The inhabitants of the upper 
regions are principally large landed proprietors, but in 
the middle portions as well as in the plains, and often 
interspersed among larger holdings, there are numbers of 
small plots, cultivated like gardens, belonging to land- 
owners, generally industrious, well-to-do people, who, 
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unlike the French, seem not so much ambitious of adding 
field to field as of investing their wealth in their acquired 
possessions. There is an Italian proverb similar to the 
Flemish, " The plough has a silver share, but the spade 
has a golden edge," the secret of the meaning of which is 
to be found in the fact that plants require a minute and 
more delicate care, which can be rendered by the spade 
and by manual art better than by the plough and the 
labours of the ox. 

The great drawback to the work of cultivation in Italy 
is the propensity which the larger landed proprietors have 
acquired of living in the towns, and not upon their 
estates. They do not care to improve their land, but are 
content simply to draw an income from it. The system 
adopted, however, is not that of leasehold tenancy, but of 
co-operative farming. The interior of Tuscany is par- 
ticularly the classic land of metayage or reciprocal tenure. 
The merchants or tradespeople of the towns, who are 
commonly the proprietors of the contiguous lands, assume 
each a working partner, with whom they share the profits. 
The most frequent form of contract is the half-produce 
or equal division of products, but this is varied in many . 
ways, to suit the convenience and means of parties. 
The cost of the seed is generally on joint account, but 
the stocking of the farms, according to long-established 
precedent, devolves upon the owner. All the ordinary 
wages of labour, however, are defrayed by the cultivator, 
and only exceptional expenditure by the proprietor. 

If the metayer system of agriculture succeeds anywhere, The Me- 
lt should succeed in Italy, its parent home. On its **y er 
efficiency in the matter of production there are diverse s y stem ' 
opinions. Antonio Gallenga, for instance, in his work on 
Modern Italy, commends it strongly. " Co-operation 
between master and man," he says, " has aroused new 
energies and brightened the prospects of Italian hus- 
bandry. Within the last quarter of a century the land 
has been made to yield twice its former produce." Mrs. 
Janet Ross, however, in her Italian Sketches (London, 
1887), is somewhat more qualified in her commendations 
of the system ; and, considering that this accomplished 
English lady possesses and actually resides upon her own 
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estate in her adopted home, devoting herself to her 
peasantry and the culture of her vines and her olives, 
into which she has introduced many improvements, her 
opinion must be allowed to carry great weight. " The 
mezzeria or metayer system, generally prevailing in 
Tuscany, induces a patriarchal feeling between landlord 
and peasant, which is very pleasant to see, but is not 
conducive to agricultural progress or a good thing for the 
landlord. He pays all the taxes to the Government, 
which are enormous ; he provides the house rent free 
and keeps it in repair; he buys the oxen, cows, and 
horses, bearing half the loss if they die, and, of course, 
getting half the profit when they are sold. The peasant 
gives his labour, the landlord gives the land and the 
capital, and the proceeds are divided between them. In 
bad years, the landlord advances corn to his peasants, 
which they repay, when they can, in wine, oil, beans, etc 
When there is a large family of young children, the 
peasant sometimes accumulates a load of debt that 
cripples him for years ; in rare instances, the landlord 
turns him out at six months' notice, and puts another 
family in the farm, but, as a rule, the peasants remain for 
generations on the same property, and always talk of 
themselves as the gente of the landlord. The English 
farmer does not exist in Tuscany ; none of the peasants 
have enough capital to lease land, and, if they had, they 
would not do it, being so much better off under the mez- 
zeria. . . . When the landlord is intelligent, active, and 
judicious, he may become a centre of enlightenment and 
improvement to his tenants ; but all his attempts must 
be made with the most cautious discretion, or he will 
infallibly frighten and perhaps alienate his tenantry, who 
are thorough Conservatives and love stare super antiquas 
vias" 
Recent Italy has had no war since 1866, and she has had thus 

Advance a short breathing-space, which it is to be hoped will be 
of Italy. f | on g continuance, for the recuperation # of her exhausted 
energies. During the last ten years a great advance has 
been made in her agriculture. With the downfall of the 
Papal and Bourbon Governments and the restrictions put 
upon the oppressions of the nobles, the people have had 
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new life infused into them, and the outward manifesta- 
tions of this inner life are exhibited in the draining of 
marshes, the reclamation of waste land, the breeding and 
better feeding of cattle, and in the planting and tending 
of their vineyards, towards all of which objects capital 
has begun to flow and must necessarily stimulate and 
encourage the farmers towards increased efforts after pro- 
duction. In the north there is not one inch of ground 
which is not more or less intelligently cultivated and 
utilised. Formerly the farmers in the plains used to 
suffer much from the torrents which poured down the 
sides of the mountains, but the peasants themselves have 
at last devised means to protect themselves against these 
inundations, and in some places to render them even 
beneficial. 

The whole labouring of the country is done by oxen, 
and the transportation of its produce is effected by 
horned cattle. These are accordingly reared in large 
numbers, and often with as much delicacy as a hunter is 
among ourselves. One particular breed is described as 
in size, gait, and strength elephantine ; they are stall-fed, 
and owe their singular qualities to the generous feeding 
supplied by the hay, cut three or four times in the year 
from the irrigated meadows. Lombard beef and mutton 
have found their way to the London markets, and the 
price of cattle has of recent years been much enhanced. 
In the course of ten years oxen rose from 30 and 35 gold 
napoleons to 40 and 50, and, as they were generally 
carried out of the kingdom, fears were expressed that 
the demand would affect the progress of tillage. 

Sardinia in old Roman days was regarded as the Sardinia, 
granary of Rome, but this distinction it no longer retains. 
The backwardness of its agricultural condition is con- 
spicuously exhibited in their primitive methods of farm- 
ing and in the simple construction of their implements. 
For example, all their grain is ground at home, and each 
country house has its own donkey for turning the mill- 
stone. Since the abolition of feudalism in 1856, however, 
Sardinia has made a start, though its pace is not yet 
equal to that of most of the Continental nations. 

Wheat, flax, and hemp form important articles of Industry. 
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culture in Italy. The produce of corn amounts to eleven 
hectolitres the hectare, or about one-third the English 
average ; but the straw in Tuscany is of great value and 
forms the staple of their most important domestic in- 
dustry. The total value of the straw-hat manufacture, 
which was ,£150,000 in 181 2, has been about ^600,000 
in recent years, 80 per cent, of which goes towards the 
remuneration of the workers employed in the industry. 
The business of straw-plaiting is carried on exclusively 
by women, who usually purchase the raw material them- 
selves from the growers, and sell the ready-made article 
to dealers who distribute it over the world. The flax 
and hemp are spun also in the cottages of the peasantry. 
More than 30 million lbs. of flax and 100 million lbs. of 
hemp are produced and disposed of to the several home 
manufacturers or for exportation to other countries. 

Spain. Agriculture is by far the most important industry of 

Spain, but it is in a very backward condition. Perhaps 
no better standard can be applied to the agricultural 
position of any country than the model of its plough, 
and this in Spain is described as merely a pointed stick 
shod with iron crossed by another stick which serves as 
a share, scratching the ground to the depth of a few 
inches. The bulk of the Spanish people have not 
degenerated since the celebrated days of Cortez and 
Pizarro, but their grandees, the proprietors of large 
estates, are not residential and beyond the collection of 
the rents take little interest in their improvement. Since 
the expulsion of the Moors, who did so much for Spain, 
the later occupants have never succeeded in taking full 
advantage of the soil and the climate offered them. 
Nearly 16 million acres are under wheat alone, more 
than five times the average of Great Britain, which is less 
than half the area of Spain. The average yield is a little 
more than 1 1 bushels per acre. The want of manure is 
the chief drawback. In the growing of vegetables and 
garden produce the Spaniards, however, excel ; and from 
these as well as from the olive and the vine their peasantry 
derive their chief subsistence. a 

Portugal. The condition of Portugal presents a striking contrast 
to that of Spain, and, as it has recently been fully 
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described by Mr. Oswald Crawfurd (who, as British 
Consul, had admirable facilities for observation), we 
subjoin his picture : — 

" The farmers themselves are owners of the land they Mr. Craw- 
till and of the houses they dwell in, and there are signs furd 
of their ownership in the richness and comfort of their < l uoted ' 
surroundings. Near each house is a kail yard, and 
generally orange and lemon-trees grow hard by. Often 
there is a garden patch, gay with old-fashioned country 
flowers. Very often there is a camellia- tree or two as 
large as apple-trees with us. The farms are small, running 
from 5 to 25 acres, and the landlords who once ruled 
over broad estates have ceased from out the land, through 
no revolution, through no sudden royal edict, or vote of 
a democratic assembly. The chief cause is their own 
fainiance. Other causes are — better methods of farming, 
the discovery of maize with its greater yield, and, above 
all, the gradual lessening of the purchasing power of gold 
and silver, so that what would once buy an acre will not 
now suffice to rent a rood. The small farmer is a yeo- 
man, who practically owns the farm he tills. 

" He is prosperous. I say so because I have had a 
farm of my own for many years past. The explana- 
tion is to be found in the farmer's personal ownership of 
his acres, and in the loving and strenuous and thrifty 
husbandry occasioned thereby ; secondly, in the innate 
energy of his character, evolved through many generations 
of struggle and of survival ; thirdly, in certain wise land 
laws, which deal with the subdivision of estates and 
hinder that subdivision from going so far as to bring 
inevitable beggary to the landholder. 

" I have seen no pastoral life so like what the poets have 
fabled in their legend of the Golden Age. With yeoman 
proprietorship there can be no expansion and shrinkage, 
or good or bad thrift, and therefore the farm people who 
are owners too cannot well reach utter destitution and ruin." 
The Portuguese are an essentially agricultural people. 
On the death of a landed proprietor, his estate is by law 
divided into three portions, of which the widow receives 
one, the children another, and the remaining third it is 
in his power to devise as he pleases. 
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Greece. Greece is a country of a mixed character as regards 

the ownership of the soil, large estates and small holdings 
being pretty generally intermixed. Here, as in Italy and 
Portugal, the law of intestacy and testamentary disposi- 
tion is altogether in favour of a subdivision of the soil 
and adverse to the accumulation of large estates. Mr. 
Finlay states that it is the almost universal rule in Greece 
that each small proprietor should possess a plot requiring 
two pairs of oxen to plough it, and that each occupier of 
national land is confined within this limit The two 
principles of a territorial aristocracy and a popular owner- 
ship are thus, as it were, pitted against each other, but the 
proper time for the valuation of their separate workings 
cannot be said to have yet arrived. 



CHAPTER IX. 
Germany and Austria. . 

Before 1807 land in Prussia was divided, like society 
itself, into three great castes — peasant, burgher, and 
noble. The peasant land could not be exchanged 
for burgher, nor burgher for noble. The peasants 
were really serfs, they were bound to the soil, part 
and parcel of the lord's manor, occupying their land 
upon a money rent and unlimited services. Burgher 
land entitled the owners to wider freedom and secured 
to them immemorial privileges, but the absolute owner- 
ship of the soil was vested in the feudal barons, and 
to the tenants belonged only usufructary rights. The 
first great improvement in agrarian legislation was the 
emancipation of the peasants, the abolition of compulsory 
services, the extinction of common rights, the enclosure 
of open spaces, and the consolidation and division of 
intersecting estates. The nobles lost their serfs, but 
they received as compensation portions of the peasant 
land. The peasants obtained their manumission and 
in addition they received as freehold a portion of the 
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soil they had formerly tilled as serfs, and which they 
were henceforth to cultivate as free owners. Such was 
the great work of Stein. He it was who initiated what 
may be called free trade in German soil, not making it as Stein's 
marketable as bank stock or railway snares, but still ex- Legisla- 
changeable, which it had not formerly been. His mantle txon# 
fell on Hardenberg, and the joint result of the labours of 
both may be witnessed in the large, moderate, and small 
estates — estates of thousands, tens, and units of acres — 
cultivated by their owners, not to the total exclusion 
of tenant farmers. The movement which began with 
Prussia soon spread to the other Germanic States, to 
Baden, to Wurtemberg, Bavaria, and Hesse, &c Hence 
it is that we not only find nobility dominant in the 
Germanic Empire, but a strong and patriotic body dwell- 
ing on and cultivating the soil of " Fatherland," and 
clinging to it with the tenacity and watchfulness which 
ownership never fails to engender and augment. 

A peasant property in Saxony ranges from 40 to 400 Saxony 
acres. Small holdings of from 15 to 20 acres are to be and Bo- 
found, but it is only under the most fortunate circum- emia * 
stances, and with the severest economy and thrift, that 
they can be made to support a family. This economy 
and this thrift, however, are practised, and become them- 
selves the parents of other virtues, which are exemplified in 
their daily lives and joint action. Saxony and Bohemia are 
two provinces of the original Germanic Empire, which lie 
side by side; crossing the conventional frontier of the 
one you pass immediately into the other. Many of the 
inhabitants of the two countries speak the same language, 
profess the same religion, are of the same race, but they 
are under different administrations, external and internal, 
and — till the last few years, at least — they exhibited dif- 
ferent conditions of energy and prosperity. In Saxony 
the feudal laws have been abolished, and the land is 
mainly the property of the yeomen farmers. In Bohemia 
feudalism is still more or less rampant, and the great 
nobles formerly used to spend the rents which they 
received from their tenants, not on their estates, but in 
Vienna and other places of fashionable resort. Mr. Kay 
records his impressions of the state of both countries as 
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they presented themselves to him in his tour through 
them : — 

"In Saxony there was very little pauperism, the 
peasants were well and comfortably clad, ragged clothes 
were scarcely ever to be seen, beggars were hardly ever 
met. The houses of the peasants were remarkably 
large, high, roomy, convenient, substantially built, con- 
stantly whitewashed, and orderly in appearance. The 
children were clean, comfortably clad, respectful and 
intelligent in manners ; the land was most carefully 
cultivated, as well as in many parts of Europe, and the 
general condition of the peasantry was more prosperous 
and happy-looking than that of any other country I had 
seen, except, perhaps, the peasantry of the Swiss cantons, 
or that of the Rhine provinces of Prussia. " 

Turn now to his companion picture of Bohemia : — 

"In Bohemia a totally different spectacle presented 
itself. As soon as I crossed the southern frontier into 
Bohemia, the land of great estates, feudal laws, and de- 
fective education, I found myself surrounded by beggars 
of the most miserable appearance, like our tramps. The 
peasants were poorly dressed, were often in ragged 
clothes, and were constantly, if not ordinarily, without 
shoes or stockings. The land was only half cultivated, 
wanted that appearance of care, neatness, and economy 
of every available portion which is the invariable sign of 
free trade in land. Great tracts are left entirely unculti- 
vated. A great part of the land is waste ; the peasants 
are the miserable dependents of great landlords, who 
spend their rents at a distance from their estates. If 
Bohemia were only cultivated like Prussia, it would be 
one of the richest countries in the world." 

Such was the picture drawn of Bohemia some forty 
years ago by a remarkably acute mind and trained eye, 
specially commissioned for the work. But probably no 
more striking object-lesson can be presented than the 
contrast which its agricultural and social condition to- 
day offers to that of 1849. One of the results of the 
up-rising of 1848 was to extort from the Central Gov- 
ernment at Vienna a modified abolition of the feudal 
system, with its network of privileges, exemptions, and 
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monopolies. The agriculture of Bohemia had hitherto 
been conducted by forced labour, in accordance with a 
system similar to that of France before the great Revo- 
lution. Now out of every large estate a slice had to be 
cut and allocated by the noble to the peasant, who had 
formerly been in reality his serf. Compensation in the 
form of State Bonds, and amounting to about one-third 
the net* pecuniary value of the surrendered land, was 
allowed by the State to the renouncing owners. Two 
classes of property were thus established side by side, a 
" noble " and a " peasant " class, each independent of the 
other, but each fully safe-guarded against unlawful en- 
croachment by a free and indefeasible ownership-title. 
Since that day the seignorial proprietors have found it 
their interest to return and live upon their estates ; no Preswit 
longer able to extract rents from the forced labour of State of 
their tenants adequate to their former idle and wanton Bohemia - 
maintenance, they have entered upon a career of re- 
clamation and scientific agriculture, the result of which is 
seen in the enormously enhanced value of their land and 
the general well-being of the province. The movement 
thus inaugurated by them has extended to the peasants, 
almost all of whose pastures, we are told, have now been 
brought under the plough. A healthy competition has 
accordingly sprung up between the two classes — between 
the nobles and their large estates, cultivated by the aid 
of a staff of managers and hired labourers on the one 
hand, and the peasant owners on the ^other, whose tidy 
farms, extending on an average to some thirty acres, are 
necessarily cultivated by themselves and families, the 
effect of which it will be interesting to watch and deter- 
mine. Though feudalism has in its worst features dis- 
appeared, the "noble" lands in Bohemia, even when 
they have been reduced to a few hundred acres, still 
carry with them certain political privileges, like Gatton 
and Old Sarum amongst ourselves in pre-Reform days ; 
and it is not surprising to learn that the cry for Home 
Rule has been raised in even that hitherto backward part 
of Europe. The letting of large tracts of land by the 
nobles to the proprietors of distilleries- and sugar fac- 
tories — who have established themselves in their midst, 
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Austria. 



Rhine Pro- 
vinces. 



and from whom they draw high rents — has led to some 
friction between the two classes, which has, however, 
been to some extent reduced by a still further limitation 
of aristocratic immunities and privileges. 

In an empire so vast as Austria, and comprehending 
so many different soils and peoples, no general descrip- 
tion of its productiveness or cultivation can be given. 
Altogether, it is computed about twelve millions, or two- 
thirds of its whole population, are engaged in, or imme- 
diately dependent on, agriculture, which is witnessed in 
all its stages of advancement, from the most primitive 
methods by the Slavs of the North-East to its latest 
scientific development by machinery in such districts as 
Moravia and Bohemia. 

The Palatinate, Saxony, and the Rhenish provinces are 
the parts of Germany where the cultivation of the soil is 
carried to the highest perfection. Mr. Morier says of 
the Palatinate that " the peasant tills his land more with 
the passion of an artist than in the plodding spirit of the 
mere bread-winner. Formerly, throughout the plains of 
Saxony and lower Germany cereal cultivation was largely 
pursued, but now that wheat can be raised more cheaply 
elsewhere, the farmers have adapted themselves to cir- 
cumstances and have extended their range of produce. 
La petite culture has to a great extent usurped the place 
of high farming, to the benefit of the husbandman, and 
to the increase of human food." 



CHAPTER X. 

Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 

Denmark is a country whose agricultural system has 
undergone a development almost concurrently with and J 
parallel to that of England* In early times there appear \ 
to have been three main distinctive classes of holdings — i 
the Herregaarde, or farms owned and cultivated by the \ 
gentry ; the Bondergaarde, or farms of the Bonder, de- ] 
scendants of the freemen of old, who had settled in villages i 
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with their infields and outfields and common lands ; and 
the Huse, the small patches occupied by the Husmen 
or Cottiers. During the 17th and 18th centuries the 
Bonder had become greatly reduced in numbers, while 
their freedom and privileges were curtailed ; but towards 
the close of the latter century a revival took place, which 
has, with some fluctuations, gone on to the present time. 
The lands of the villages, infields, commons, and woods, 
were divided, personal liberty was restored to the Bonder, 
sales to the tenants were encouraged, so that the owners 
of land, instead of being an insignificant minority, speedily 
rose to form a powerful class. The labour obligation of 
the tenant on the big home farm was definitively fixed, 
and other valuable reforms in regard to such matters as 
the tithes, roads, drainage, and schools carried through, 
paving the way for other and still more sweeping changes 
of tenure. They may be thus succinctly indicated : — 

Formerly the landlords possessed the same privileges Land 
and extensive powers in that kingdom as in other parts Laws of 
of Europe. Each estate was divided into demesne and Denm *rk. 
peasant land; over the former the owner's rights were 
unshackled; he might cultivate it himself or he might let it 
to tenants, but the State exercised no control over his in- 
clination, and was no party to any contract entered into. 
This portion of his estate, however, he could not enlarge 
out of the peasant lands, which the proprietor was bound 
to let or sell to the peasants whenever leases expired. 

Perhaps no reform was more valuable than that Division 
carried in 1 861, and which permitted the alienation of °f Land m 
the farms of the Feesters, or tenants of the Bonde-land, Dcnmark - 
for the lifetime of man and wife. The landlords were 
in every way encouraged to sell at a moderate price, 
especially the holders of entailed estates, and such was the 
rush of yeomen to buy farms that now there have been 
left only about 5,000 Feestegaarde, or Bonde-farms held 
by tenants, against about 70,000 Salvejer-gaarde, or farms 
worked by owners. The lands were sold cheap, but the 
income of the former landlords has not thereby been 
diminished. The soil of Denmark, it will thus appear, 
is widely apportioned, and the law interdicts or offers 
obstacles to the union of small farms. The comparatively 
g 2 
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large forms of the nobles are generally in the hands of 
tenant farmers, but the larger portion of the soil is held 
by the peasantry, who cling to their possessions with all 
the pride and attachment of their aristocratic neighbours. 
The smaller peasant estates — those of from i to 8 acres 
— are generally capable of supporting from 10 to 15 cows,, 
and the tiny estates of the cottar freeholders suffice 
to keep one or two, which are highly serviceable for 
the maintenance of families engaged in ordinary day 
labour. 

Landed property in Denmark is for Government require- 
ments treated not in accordance with its superficial 
extent or money value, as with us, but in accordance with 
a system known as " Hartkorn," in which the quantity of 
com the land is deemed capable of yielding is adopted 
as the basis of valuation and taxation. Of the best 
lands, practically about 6£ " Tonder land" are reckoned 
to one Tonde Hartkorn ; of the poor lands much 
more. A classification of estates is thus based: first, 
estates having a hartkorn of upwards of 20 tons, 
of which there were, according to the cadastral survey 
of 1875, 847 with 37,500 tons hartkorn; second, 
" bondergarde " or " peasant lands " at from 1 to 1 2 
tons, of which there were in the year mentioned 73,000 
with 296,000 tons ; and third, holdings under 1 ton, of 
which there were 132,700 with 39,300 tons. In 1888, 
there were in all 223,892 tenancies ; of these not 2,000 
were over 15 acres; and there were 150 cottars and 
labourers cultivating land of from 3 to 12 acres. The 
peasant farms varied from 12 to 144 acres, the majority 
being under 50, and numbered close upon 72,000. It 
will be thus seen that Denmark may be regarded as a 
country almost exclusively of small holdings, the great 
bulk of which are the property of the occupants. 

Of Denmark proper a third of the whole is arable, 
while about two-fifths is in meadow, pasture, or fallow 
land. Oats, barley, and rye are the principal crops 
grown, the wheat area occupying but an inconsiderable 
part. The Danish farmer has many natural difficulties 
to contend with — an uncertain climate, and in the pen- 
insula of Jutland, at least, a sandy and shifting soil, and 
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deficiency of shelter for his crops. With these trouble- 
some and opposing elements, however, he has fought and 
■conquered, and in some places even made them sub- 
servient. Like the Dutch, he has in some places shut out 
the sea by artificial dykes, and has arrested the shifting 
quicksands by sowing over them hardy grasses, whose 
long twisted roots, descending into their arenaceous beds, 
hold the particles together, preventing them either from 
drifting from their place or being blown over the neigh- 
bouring grounds. 

The production of grain, according to official figures, 
was, in the middle of last century, about 12 million 
bushels ; in consequence of the reforms effected about 
the beginning of the present century it rose to 36 millions, 
and the average from 1881 to 1887 reached 86 millions. 
The money value of this production cannot be less than 
tenfold what it was about 100 years ago. 

The Danish country gentlemen, as a rule, spend their Agricul- 
time in looking after their estates, and find their pleasure tural s y s " 
as well as their profit in- superintending their labourers tem# 
•and tenants. No such wide social gulf divides classes in 
Denmark as in England. Until his marriage the farm 
labourer is fed and lodged upon the farm. A farm of 
from 60 to 80 acres usually employs two of these " karls " 
besides a boy and a girl. The proprietor himself, his 
wife and adult family, all take their share in some part 
or other of the work. The wife has the charge of the 
poultry and the dairy, and is careful to teach and train 
her daughters in the management of both. Agricultural 
schools and colleges exist for the benefit of the sons of 
the household. Every large dairy farm of good repute is 
a practical school of dairying for farmers* daughters, of 
whom there are usually three or four at one time, who 
are boarded and lodged in the farmhouse, paying for their 
instruction, but all the time working as faithfully as any 
hired dairymaid. On a farm of from 60 to 80 acres there 
are kept 15 or more cows, 4 sheep, 4 horses, and 2 goats, 
the horses being kept not for working purposes only, but 
for breeding. From statistics collected by the Agricul- 
tural Society, it is found that the average yield of a Danish 
cow is from 25 to 30 quarts per day. The raising of 
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Increase cattle is taking more and more the place of arable farming, 
in Produc- an< j nas now become one of the chief sources of the 
wealth of Denmark. Not many years ago Danish butter 
could find customers nowhere out of the country, now it is 
eagerly sought after and even threatens to run a neck-and- 
neck race with the manufacture of Normandy. The exports 
of butter to Great Britain rose from ,£767,190 in 1882 to 
^3,334,364 in 1887, or more than fourfold; within the 
same period the export of cheese rose in the same pro- 
portion, while that of bacon was quintupled. Of horses 
there were raised not only a supply for cavalry purposes 
at home, but a double supply for exportation to this and 
other countries. 19,880,000 eggs were exported in 1877, 
and 72,480,000 or very nearly four times the number in 
1885, and this remarkable increase was effected through 
the efforts of a company started for improving the breed 
of native fowls. 

The peculiar development of agriculture in Denmark, 
which has changed the export from grain into mainly 
butter, eggs, hogs, and cattle, is due to the Bonder, or 
peasant proprietors, as much as to the Herremand and 
their gentlemen tenants. They now keep fine dairy cows, 
and they have everywhere formed co-operative associa- 
tions for creameries and slaughter-houses for hogs. In 
1888 there were 2,200 centrifugal steam separators in 
daily use. Experienced agriculturists even complain 
that there are too few farms between the Bondegaard 
and the Herregaard, and that a further increase of the 
intermediate classes is desirable. Considering, too, that 
of the whole imports of the butter imported into this 
country 25 per cent, in 1886 and 35 in 1889 was re- 
ceived from Denmark, the mercantile intercourse which 
exists between the two nations ought in no way to be 
relaxed, but in every way rendered more efficacious and 
lasting. 
Norway. The Scandinavian Peninsula is that portion of Europe ; 
which, as it was furthest distant from the seat of the 
Roman power, so it was the quarter where the feudal t 
system never struck its roots deep into the soil and where < 
its downfall was least sensibly felt. The allodial tenure I 
was the form which regulated their land system, and equal 
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partition the ordinary rule of succession. Dr. Broch, an 

eminent national authority, asserts that, contrary to the 

practice of the rest of Europe, before the middle of the 

17 th century, leases comprised a little more than half the 

landed property, and that by the beginning of the 19th 

century they constituted only one-third of it. And the 

movement that was begun thus early is still in force. In 

1838 the total number of separate holdings was 111,000, 

and in 1870 they had increased to 149,000, or very nearly 

35 per cent They now amount to 173,000, of which 

140,000 cultivators use their own lands, the total value 

being ^£42, 500,000, giving an average of about ^240 for 

each property. This increase has arisen not so much 

from the reclamation of waste lands, and the formation 

of new estates, as from a rearrangement by partition and 

the multiplication of small plots. For the purposes of Division of 

assessment the land of Norway is divided, like that of Properties 

Denmark, into three great classes, answering to the three p" 0( j uce# 

main grades of the people, and it is in the third or lowest 

that the great increase is chiefly visible. This group 

includes particularly the sites of houses and cottages 

owned by labourers, seamen, fishermen, and others who 

do not depend upon the land wholly for their living, and 

the gross produce of which is estimated at an average 

of si bushels of corn, and 8 bushels of potatoes. 

The groups above these, which are mainly agricultural 

and whose average yield is 55 bushels of corn and 

82 bushels of potatoes, with 4 cows and 7 sheep, 

comprised a little more than one-half of the landed 

property, and one-third of the total area, according to the 

survey of 1870. Such properties were usually cultivated 

by the farmer himself with the assistance of his family ; 

no hired labour was ordinarily needed for them, with the 

exception, it might be, of a domestic servant. These 

are of such a size as not wholly to preclude work in other 

occupations, such as fishing, forestry, &c. In Dr. Broch's 

division of the properties, a group is placed above these 

" properties of medium size," constituting 24 per cent of 

the total number, and 59 per cent, of the cadastral area. 

These farms support, on an average, 15 head of cattle, 30 

or 40 sheep or goats, and a couple of pigs, and yield 30 
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quarters of cereals, 40 quarters of potatoes, and fodder 
for a couple of horses. On such farms a family can be 
supported comfortably without recourse to any other 
occupation. Holdings larger than these represent only 
1 # 3 per cent, of the total number of separate properties 
and over 13-4 per cent of the entire cultivable area, and 
the owners of these are represented as living in easy cir- 
cumstances and, relatively to the rest of the population, 
are deemed wealthy. It is thus clear that Norway is 
essentially a land of peasant proprietors, who rely upon 
the produce of the soil mainly for their means of sub- 
sistence. Speaking generally there is one proprietor to 
every eleven of the entire population, or, in short, there 
is a property for every second family in Norway. 
Mr.Laing's Mr. Samuel Laing, whom we have met before as an 
Opinion. Orkney improver, and who spent three years in the 
country, thus describes their farms and farming : — 

" The extent of cultivation in the Strath of Myosen 
surprised me. It is not merely a fringe between the hill 
and the shore, but reaches far back among the hills. 
Farms appeared to be of various sizes. I observed many 
so large that a bell was used, as in Scotland, to call the 
labourers to and from their work. Some are so small as 
to have only a few sheaves of corn, or a rig or two of 
potatoes, scattered among the trunks of the trees. These 
appear to be occupied by the farm servants or cottars of 
the main farm, paying probably in work for their houses 
and lands, as in Scotland. Very good houses these are ; 
log houses of four rooms, and all with glass windows." 
And in regard to the people generally, Mr. Laing says : — 
" If there be a happy class of people in Europe it is 
the Norwegian Bonder. He is the owner of his little 
estate, he has no feu duty or feudal service to pay to any 
superior, he is the king of his own land, and landlord as 
well as king. His poor-rate and tithes are too incon- 
siderable to be mentioned. His scat, or land tax, is 
heavy, but everything he uses is in consequence so much 
cheaper, and he has that which renders the heaviest tax : 
light — the management of it by his own representatives, < 
and the satisfaction of publicity and economy in its : 
administration." 
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Norway, of late years, has become a favourite resort Character 
for tourists, and we accordingly know more about it than of the 
formerly, when it was virtually a terra incognita. One and Peo Pl e< 
all testify to the happy material and social condition of its 
people. There appears to be work in it for everyone, 
although it is unceasing and laborious. Many, it is true, 
emigrate to America, but these are usually the younger 
scions of families who cannot get farms of their own at 
home. Beggary is never witnessed, real pauperism is 
practically unknown among them. The number wholly 
or partially maintained is less than 70,000, and the 
average expense is calculated at £2 per annum, whereas 
in Britain the number is 3 per cent, of the entire popula- 
tion, and the average expense of each pauper is estimated 
at over ;£io. " There can be no doubt," says a recent 
intelligent tourist, " that the Norwegians are a hospitable, 
hard-working, law-abiding, independent people, and but 
as little doubt that the reason is that four out of every 
five farms and properties in the country belong to those 
who are the tenants of the houses and the cultivators of 
the soil. The state of matters in Norway distinctly 
favours the view that where the greatest numbers have a 
direct and inalienable interest in the land the people will 
be more industrious, thrifty, contented, and loyal, than 
where the land is in the hands of a few, where those who 
cultivate it have no greater concern in it than to make it 
pay the required rent, and produce sufficient return for 
the capital out-laid, and where those who work upon it 
are but the hands of the farmers, with the wages of 
serfs." 

Their latest native historian, Boysen, supports this view Boysen's 
in the closing words of his impartial narrative : — " Their Opinion, 
struggles with a rough climate and a poor soil have made 
them economical, and they naturally apply their parsi- 
monious habits to the business of State. Being the 
principal taxpayers of the country they have the right to 
influence its fiscal policy, and it has profited by the 
careful management of her resources. They know, how- 
ever, when to spend as well as when to save, and the 
many costly railroads, highways, schools, and other im- 
provements which have come into existence, since the 
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peasant party commanded a majority in the Storthing, give 
evidence of a prudent liberality and a well-balanced re- 
gard for the public weal which one might scarcely have 
expected in people whose chief experience is derived 
from the tilling of the soil. ,, And in these days of the 
establishment and extension of local government, the 
following explanation deserves particular attention : — 
" The majority of them, however, bring with them some 
practice in public life from home, as. since the establish- 
ment of parish and municipal councils (Fortnandskabery 
1837), the management of local affairs is almost entirely 
in the hands of local taxpayers." 
Sweden. After his sojourn in Norway, Mr. Laing made a tour 
through Sweden, investigating its political and social 
condition with the same observant eye and critical 
reflection he had brought to bear upon other countries. 
Though Norway and Sweden are united under the same 
Crown, they are practically separate countries, having 
each its own Legislature and its own Executive. The 
one was formerly an aristocratically governed nation of 
large landed owners, the other was democratic in its 
Constitution and a nation of small peasant proprietors. 
His first impression of the agriculture of Sweden is far 
from reassuring : — " The Glommen here has quite the 
air of a corn-country river, its wide stream running with 
a gentle current, and bounded by flat low-land, and 
alluvial banks. I am surprised to see so much good 
land in the valley of this river not yet cleared of wood ; 
land flat, unobstructed by rock, close to the road and 
river side, and of good soil, to judge from a few slips 
that are under cultivation. The first quality of land in 
this tract is alone occupied by those who live by its 
produce ; but to cultivate the second quality, or to give 
rent for the first, is a state to which it has not advanced. " 
" In the nooks and corners of these spits of stones, the 
peasantry of the country — the small proprietors and* 
renters of small patches for payment of work — seem to 
be principally located, and often in hamlets of several 
families. If their habitations and appearance give aj 
good ground for opinion, this class in this part of 
Sweden is going backwards in wellbeing and comfort.'* 
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And at a subsequent stage in his tour he thus writes : — 
" The best crop in the country is the rye ; it is sown in 
autumn. It is rare to see any considerable breadth of 
land in one crop. Every farm must grow a little of 
everything, as the family could not depend upon selling 
a surplus of any one kind to buy the kinds they wanted. 
This is the reason of the small patches of various crops 
on the face of the country. It is inconsistent with great 
husbandry — with producing great quantities of food from 
the land by the application of capital and skill ; but it is 
not inconsistent with good husbandry — with painstaking 
garden-like culture." At the date of Mr. Laing's visit, 
the whole arable land of Sweden was divided into 65,596 
hemmans (a hemman being such a portion of arable 
ground as would let for about £9). This is taken as 
the basis of assessment in apportioning the taxation of 
the kingdom. New land taken into cultivation was 
consequently much more heavily taxed than old and 
better land. Greater inequalities, however, existed. 
The estates of the nobles were all exempt from almost Former 
all public taxes or local rates. Those originally within Condition, 
the pale of noble estate, and held of it for payment of 
money, corn, or services, were also exempt in certain 
proportions, varying with the rights of the parent do- 
main. And, thirdly, there were Crown hemmans and 
Crown duty hemmans, which paid the heaviest burdens 
and had no privilege of exemption at all, having been 
originally Crown lands feued out or sold to peasants, 
not entitled by birth to any privilege. The first class 
paid nearly 225 per cent less of taxes and local burdens ; 
the second, 58 per cent, less than the third. The 
number of noble estates was 3,462 ; of the second 
class, 17,929 ; and of the third, 44,205. This last class 
were thus compelled to pay for the 21,391 noble or 
half-noble ; and, as a matter of fact, there were few 
who did not pay more than one-half of the value of 
their whole crop in taxes and local assessments. The 
gross number employed in or supported by husbandry 
amounted to 1,836,688. Of these only 147,972 were 
peasant proprietors, while 1,688,717 cultivated land not 
their own, either as tenants or labourers. 
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Present Since Mr. Laing's visit a considerable change has been 

on * effected in the agricultural condition of Sweden. The 
farms are in many cases large, but the number of small 
holdings has been greatly multiplied. Twenty acres is 
calculated to l>e sufficient for a family's maintenance in 
Sweden, and farms of this size are common. The farms 
round Stockholm extend generally to from 300 to 500 
acres of arable land, with three or four times as much 
rough grass or forest ; but some are to be met with con- 
taining 5,000 acres of arable land, with pasturage running 
to 20,000 acres of one kind or another. Only in Scania 
are the larger farms exclusively arable, and the proportion 
of arable land diminishes as one travels northward. 

The Swedish gentry excel in taking care of their 
farms, their woods, and their products. They employ 
themselves in the practical business of these, more 
perhaps than any existing gentry in Europe. Like the 
farmers in Scotland, they are largely assisted by their 
system of banking, which allows of the issue of notes and 
loans on mortgage or other real security. 
Du Du Chaillu, eulogising warmly the peasantry of Nor- 

Chaillu's way and Sweden in his " Land of the Midnight Sun " 
tion. CnP ( x 88i), a ^ ter tne observation of two years spent among 
all classes of the people, thus accounts for their con- 
dition : " The wonder at the independent and manly 
character of the rural population of Scandinavia ceases 
when we consider the larger number of owners of the 
soil. The Swedish law recognises no limit for the 
division of the land, except that no farm must exist that 
does not support at least three able-bodied persons. The 
number of farms in Sweden amount to 258,650. Of 
these there are under 5 acres 65,000 ; between 5 and 
50, 165,000; between 50 and 250, 26,00c; over 250, 
2,650. 

"The number of domestic animals are — horses, 
455,900; cattle, 2,181,400; sheep, 1,695,400; goats, 
121,800; swine, 421,800. We see, therefore, that there '. 
is a farm for every 17 inhabitants, a head of cattle for; 
every two, and one horse for eyery 10 persons. 

"The number of farms in Norway in 1865 was 747,000, 
of which 131,800 were cultivated by their owners, while 
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the remainder were rented, being one for every 12 
persons. Of domestic animals there were kept in the 
above year — horses, 149,167 ; cattle, 953,036 ; sheep, 
I >7°S>394'> goats, 290,985; swine, 96,166. 

" Almost every large Norwegian or Swedish farm has 
a number of small places with houses and some good 
land attached, which are rented on certain conditions. 
The Norwegians call the men who have these husmand. 
They have to pay a stipulated sum yearly, or most 
generally have to work a number of days in the year as 
payment for lodgings and the land cultivated, the pro- 
ducts of which belong to them." 



CHAPTER XI. 
Russia and Hungary. 

Serfdom we invariably associate with Russia, yet that Russia. 
dreadful system cannot be traced farther back than the 
17th century. It was brought about in this way: — 
Land in Russia is of very little, but labour is of very 
great value. The owners of large estates were continu- 
ally drawing away by bribes of land the peasantry from 
the smaller gentry, who were thus left without the means 
of cultivating their fields. To remedy this inequality, 
Czar Boris issued an edict that no peasant should be its 
allowed to leave his own village, inflicting thus a blow Serfdom. 
upon the growing power of the higher nobles and con- 
firming his sway over the great mass of the people. As 
a compensation for this loss of the liberty of migra- 
tion, he ordained that every village in Russia, without 
exception, should have its own territory distinct from 
the property of the landlord, and not under his control. 
The lord could force the serf to labour, could flog, could 
under certain circumstances sell him, but he could not 
encroach upon the territory of the villagers, which was 
given to them for a subsistence, and upon which was 
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assessed the Government tax equally with the noble 
lands. The peasant was in this way endowed with a 
share in the common property and might even acquire 
wealth. The land tenure of Russia reduced him to the 
condition of a serf; the necessities of the State rescued 
him from that of a slave. 

When the late Emperor decided upon emancipation, 
it was arranged that as much land should be granted to 
the serf for a maintenance as he had formerly cultivated 
for behoof of his master, and that the latter should be 
indemnified, in default of a full and direct purchase, by a 
partial payment of one-fifth of the price by the new 
owner, the State advancing the other four-fifths, as repay- 
ment of which a six-per-cent. rent was to be charged for 
a period of 49 years. Half the arable land of the empire 
thus changed ownership, and the Government stepped in 
as the creditor of the peasantry to the extent of some 
ninety-five million pounds sterling. The servitude 
which this burden has entailed upon the small owner 
forms one of the great hindrances to his true develop- 
ment and social advancement — so far, at least, as his 
agrarian interest is concerned. 

The case of the peasant in Russia, equally with that 
of the negro in America, teaches us, if any teaching were 
necessary, that self-reliance and self-respect cannot be 
communicated to an entire race by a simple stroke of 
the pen, or by the issue of an edict, however penetrating 
and far-reaching ; but that it is the product of ages of 
moral education and political freedom. What both the 
one and the other hated most was strenuous and con- 
tinuous labour, and this essential for successful produc- 
tion both have as yet failed to manifest in their 
emancipated state. The soil of Russia is cultivated by 
Draw- two distinct classes, the nobles and the peasants ; the 
backs to former are hampered by the scarcity and the price of " 
2° ve " labour, the latter are crushed by the weight of the taxes 
and the extortion practised in their collection; while : 
both suffer almost equally from inexperience and want ; 
of previous training and capacity of adaptation to their • 
altered circumstances. To add to their distress, the 
system of Protection has found a congenial lodging in 
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both their agricultural and manufacturing industries. 
Their ploughs and threshing-machines are produced at 
a cost about double what they could be had for from 
Germany or other countries. Owing to bounties having 
been offered by the Government for the raising of cer- 
tain articles, like sugar, the yield has been augmented 
so considerably, and the article itself is of such inferior 
quality, that it has failed to find a market abroad. For 
want of artificial fertilisers, the land has been rapidly 
losing its productiveness ; and in order to raise money 
for the payment of his taxes, the peasant has been too 
frequently compelled to sell his horses and live stock. 

The agriculture of Russia, as may be imagined, is of the Its Agri- 
most wretched and antiquated kind. Professor Jansen of culture. 
Moscow says : — " The three-field system — corn, green 
crops, and fallow — which was abandoned in Europe two 
centuries ago, has most disastrous consequences here. 
The lots are changed every year, and no man has any 
interest in improving property which will not be his in so 
short a time. Hardly any manure is used ; and in many 
places the corn is threshed out by drawing horses and 
waggons over it. The exhaustion of the soil by the most 
barbarous culture has reached a fearful pitch." There is 
some excuse for the poor peasants of Russia. Like the 
ryots of India, as a rule, they are hardly free agents in 
the matter of cropping the land ; the money-lenders have 
usurped the place of their old taskmasters, the nobles, 
and virtually compel them to raise certain crops, whether 
at a profit or a loss, which can be disposed of readily in 
order to meet their claims at the appointed times. It is 
confessed that the producer receives only one- third the 
price paid for the corn in London. "Stepniak" says 
that it is no uncommon thing for the peasants to sell 
their grain at a low price in September, only to buy it 
back in winter at an advance of 30 to 50 per cent in 
order to supply their necessities. When their money is 
exhausted they contract with the " Mir-eaters " to do an 
unlimited amount of work upon the land instead of 
paying a money rent, which they are utterly unable to do. 
The land which was originally assigned them is in this 
way gradually becoming alienated, and cultivation instead 
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of being forwarded is in reality going backward. In 
thirteen provinces of Central Russia, Stepniak calculates 
there has been a reduction of 27*8 per cent in the 
quantity of harvested corn since 1864, notwithstand- 
ing an increase of the population to the extent of 6*6 
per cent. In the United Kingdom wheat cannot be 
grown at less than £% 7 s. ; in Russia the costs of pro- 
duction are estimated at from ^3 6s. to £4 9s. per acre. 
Hungary, though nominally under the iron crown of 
the Hapsburgs, may be classed for the purposes of our 
inquiry more properly with Russia than with Austria. 
The two races — the Slavs and the Magyars — are nearly 
allied, and the agriculture of the great plain of the Lower 
Danube closely resembles that of the southern portion of 
the Czar's dominions. Till within the last forty years, the 
social structure of both countries was raised and main- 
tained upon a like foundation. The nobles paid no 
taxes or imposts of any kind, and the peasants, or serfs, 
had thus to provide for the expenses of the government, 
as well as the seignorial maintenance of the noble land- 
owners. But the general awakening which has passed 
over Continental Europe descended also into the plains 
of Hungary ; and now the great wheat-farms are striving 
in competition with those of America and other countries 
in the general market of the world. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION. 

We have now surveyed generally, or taken a bird's-eye 
view of the land systems and agricultural conditions of the 
Eastern and Western Hemispheres, and of the several 
countries of Europe as far as our limits will permit. It 
remains for us to gather up, or to take stock, as it were, 
of the accumulated results and strike a balance between 
the competing forms under consideration. And, so far 
as the history of other nations and of all times goes, there 
can be little doubt in favour of which of the two the 
weight of evidence inclines. It is indeed in the nature 
of things that permanent ownership should be more 
fruitful in positive results than a fluctuating and pre- 
carious tenure. The generality of men are more careful 
of the things that belong to themselves than of those 
that belong to others. The magic of property works 
wonders. The progress and prosperity of the world 
would seem to be in no inconsiderable degree based upon 
and bound up with this consideration of ownership of 
land. The condition of races so nearly allied and in- 
habiting territory so closely contiguous to each other as 
the Spaniards and the Portuguese, the Saxons and the 
Bohemians, the Norwegians and the Swedes, the Tuscans 
and the Neapolitans, might go far to illustrate, if not to 
prove, the truth of our proposition. To come nearer 
home, the case of Scotland as against Ireland, of the 
Orkneys as against the Western Isles, and of the Channel 
Islands as against both, might be argued in favour of 
our contention, even after making every allowance for 
superiority of soil and climate. Great Britain stands 
alone, and holds a unique position in this matter of the 
immense massing of land in the hands of a few families. 
Both the oldest of Eastern monarchies, and the most 
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vigorous of Western republics, have their foundations 
broadly based upon this minute subdivision of their 
territories, and the day may not be far distant when 
the exchequer of the one, full to overflowing, may 
partly discharge itself towards the reclamation and culti- 
vation of the wastes and fields of the other. Much of 
our own land stands greatly in need of capital for its im- 
provement In 1870 a Committee of the House of Lords, 
consisting of four great landowners, reported that of the 
20,000,000 acres of land in the country requiring drain- 
age only 3,000,000 had been drained, and that, taking 
into account altogether necessary improvements, only 
one-fifth of the land had been, properly dealt with. Mr. 
Mechi, the eminent agriculturist, gave public expression 
to his opinion that the land of England, as at present 
occupied and cultivated, does not yield one-fifth of its 
proper production. Not only are more drains needed, 
but more chalk should be laid upon the downs, the 
wolds, and the clays, more marl on the fens and heath, 
more lime on the moors, many of which should be broken 
up and converted from their present uses to others more 
consonant with the being and chief end of man. No 
doubt, it would be an imposing sight to see works like 
these carried out in an imperial style ; but the power of 
the aggregate of " littles " is in these latter days widely 
recognised and duly acted upon. Cultivating ownership 
is the great motive force which, as seen in the outlying 
islands of Britain and the Western States of America, has 
the vital energy to cope with such a task. The freedom 
and security of the cultivator are not only potent factors 
but essential elements in the success of an undertaking 
of this sort. All the great improvements in agriculture, 
it should be borne in mind, have been carried out by 
men who, though they have been extensive landed pro- 
prietors, have been at the same time none the less practical, 
hard-working agriculturists. Lord Townshend superin- 
tended the work of his estates as if his daily bread 
depended upon his exertions, and Coke of Holkham 
appeared early and late in his smock-frock, assisting his '. 
farmers in the improvement of their flocks and herds, ; 
and instructing tl^pir children in the characteristics of , 
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seeds and of the soils to which they could be most 
beneficially committed. 

The comparative merits of large and small holdings 
have been often canvassed and discussed. The ques- 
tion was one which interested the Romans some two 
thousand years ago, and by Columella, their most distin- 
guished writer on agriculture, the palm was awarded to 
small farming. In mediaeval days that crafty but saga- 
cious adviser of princes, Niccolo Machiavelli, pointed 
to the superior social condition of France over other 
contemporary nations, and attributed it to the fact that 
every French peasant had a little inheritance of real 
property. But, in truth, no final judgment can be 
pronounced or absolute rule laid down. The circum- 
stances of soil and climate, the conformation of the 
country, and the specialities of produce, even the genius 
of the cultivators, and other considerations enter into a 
full solution of the question. As a general rule large 
farms are better suited for arable, and small farms for 
grass districts. Where the land allows of big, evenly 
shaped enclosures, and where the soil and climate are 
suited for the growing of cereals and the rearing of sheep, 
there large holdings abound and thrive. Where again 
the fields are necessarily small and uneven — more espe- 
cially in hilly districts; where there is a large extent 
of permanent pasture, and where dairying can be con- 
veniently carried on, we find la petite culture in posses- 
sion and the peasant owner prosperous. High farming 
has been hitherto the glory of England. To large hold- 
ings she owes her position as the foremost wheat-producer 
and stock-breeder in the world. To them she owes it 
that she can raise on an average 28*8 bushels of good 
wheat from every acre under cultivation, and 62 lbs. of 
wholesome meat, equal to about 83 lbs. for every unit of 
her population. But, notwithstanding this signal service 
done to the community, the day of large holdings, we 
fear, is past. They have done their work, a great and 
noble work. In the immaturity of agriculture they 
attracted to it a class of men of large views and scientific 
knowledge, who freely embarked their capital in the 
reclamation and improvement of the land, which till of 
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late has liberally repaid them. But grain and meat, the 
two pillars of their agricultural edifice, have given way. 
They can be produced more economically elsewhere. 
Big holdings were necessary some hundred years ago to 
communicate to husbandry its needed impulse, and to 
bring it to its present perfection. Even as early as 1 8 14, 
when the rage for large farms was at its height, Sir John 
Sinclair, after showing the advantages of these at a cer- 
tain stage of a nation's history, warned the landowners 
that a time might come when these large farms would 
require to be modified, and advised them not to destroy 
their fences nor allow their buildings to go to ruin. 
" When by competition, " remarks he, " the rent of land 
increases, and when from various causes many com- 
petitors appear, the size of farms must depend upon the 
circumstances of a country. What is proper in one dis- 
trict is not proper in another; and what is a proper size at 
one time is not so at another, even in the same district." 
It is not an altogether established fact that even large 
farms, with all their organisation of labour, and power 
of machinery, are invariaby attended with higher pro- 
duction than small ones. Most Continental economists 
are rather of an opposite way of thinking. M. Passy, for 
instance, a high authority, says : " Small properties after 
deducting the cost of production yield, from a given sur- 
face and on equal conditions, the greatest net produce." 
And Mr. Blacker, one of the most eminent agriculturists 
and successful improvers in the North of Ireland, concurs 
in this view. " I am firmly persuaded," he writes, " that 
the small farmer who holds his own plough and digs his 
own ground, if he follows a proper rotation of crops and 
feeds his cattle in the house, can undersell the large 
farmer; and in this I am confirmed in the opinion ot 
many practical men who have well considered the sub- 
ject" Lord Wantage in an article on " Small Farms," \ 
in the Fortnightly Review for February, 1887, gives the 
following yield of a Berkshire Allotment : — " Three- j 
quarters of an acre in 1885 grew wheat which was sold \ 
to the miller for ^7, a sum which, reckoning the price 
at 32 s. per quarter, would give a return of 46 bushels. 
In 1886 there was a crop of barley from the same plot of 
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S3 bushels per acre. In 1887 winter beans and vetches 
were planted, which were expected to yield, although 
the most precarious of crops, 48 bushels per acre." 

And these results coincide with the latest deductive 
results of political economy. The law of diminishing 
return, which, we have seen, operates in the domain of 
agriculture in an old country, such as England, and in 
virtue of which increased supplies can be raised only at 
a more than proportionate cost of labour, has a precisely 
opposite tendency- to that of increasing return, which 
governs manufactures, and which predicates that in their 
case production on a large scale is more economical than 
on a small. In a relative sense, indeed, there may be 
said to be no production on a large scale in agriculture, our 
largest farms employing only a fractional part of the labour 
which is centralised in a factory of moderate dimensions. 

The system of allotments, wherever they have been 
tried, has prospered admirably. Thirty years ago the 
experiment was made on the Annandale Estate by the 
then manager, Mr. Stewart, to the advancement of the 
labourer, the profit of the landlord, and the benefit of the 
community. Lord Tollemache has made it a rule that 
every labouring man on his estate, the father of a 
family, should have half an acre of land for cultivation. 
One moiety of this was to be applied to the raising of 
wheat by spade culture, and the other to the raising of 
garden produce. The plan met with the strongest 
opposition from the farmers, but even their prejudices 
have had to give way to the logic of facts : — the increased 
production of the land, and the improved condition of 
the occupants. 

The agricultural county of Lincoln is, we have seen, 
conspicuous among the counties of England for its small 
holdings. A single Lincolnshire proprietor has 100 
allotment tenants cultivating 130 acres. These, towards 
the end of 1889, met their landlord by invitation; and 
rarely, it is reported, had " such a merry, satisfied party 
of tenantry come together." The proprietor himself 
described the land as " all clean, rents all paid up, and a 
clean sheet to start next year with." One-half of each 
plot was planted with potatoes, and the other half sown with 
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barter. The returns of the latter reached four quarters 
to :be hxlfacre. aad the barley sold at 34s. per quarter. 

In some ports of Hotlind, and in the neighbourhood 
of the more important French towns, each 100 acres 
under proper oJmre is made to yield food not for 40 as 
00 ocr own farms, but for 200 or 300 persons. Not 4 
crops every 3 years bat some 6 crops every 12 months 
is the goal of their ambition. With the most intensive 
cnlnne, the same thing might be effected among ourselves. 

There seems to be no reason why there should not be 
in every parish a graduated system of holdings, which 
coold be taken advantage of by men in proportion to 
their desires and capital. These would afford room for 
a larger number of proprietors, a few large, some mid- 
dling, and the major number small, mixed exactly as the 
community itself is mixed. 

Objection has been taken to the preponderance of a 
class of small farm-owners in that, though industrious and 
sober, they have a tendency to cling to old and ineffective 
ways. Improvements of machinery and method are in- 
variably, it is argued, introduced by wealthy proprietors 
on great estates. But. while this is true, there can be 
as little doubt that, under such a system as we have 
indicated, the example set by them would be followed by 
the smaller proprietors as unerringly as the course of the 
sun's light, which hist strikes the tops of the mountains, 
but which gradually travels downwards until it illuminates 
the whole of the level plains. 

Capital in this country has been increasing in a ratio 
higher than that of the population, but unfortunately a 
very large portion of it is invested in foreign bonds, and is 
too frequently used in disturbing international relations 
and inducing "lock-ups" and panics in this country. 
Against such a policy Mr. Cobden strenuously uplifted 
his voice and uniformly recorded his vote. Justice, like 
charity, should begin at home, and, when capital is freely 
applied to the soil of this country, it may prove " twice 
blessed," and then, and not till then, will the day come 
which Mr. Cobden longed to see but was not permitted ; 
" When a man who lays out ^1,000 on 50 acres will be 
a more independent and a more prosperous and a more 
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useful man than many farmers who now occupy 500 or 
600 acres with not one-quarter or one-tenth of the 
capital necessary to carry on the cultivation. " 



Since the foregoing Essay was written' the Author has 
observed with pleasure the advance that has been made 
on the lines indicated, both in this country and abroad. 
The evolution that has taken place has been silently ac- 
complished, and, like all healthy growth, has been from 
within, but has been nevertheless palpable and distinct. 
From a Parliamentary return issued in the autumn of 
last year, it appears that allotments and small holdings 
in Great Britain are now about twice as numerous as 
they were in 1875. In all there were 455,000 allot- 
ments detached from cottages, 409,000 attached to cot- 
tages, 45,000 held under railway companies, 112,000 
labourers' potato grounds, and 18,000 labourers' low 
runs. Of the total number of allotments attached 
to cottages, one in every seven of the present occu- 
piers is returned as at the same time owner of the 
soil, and in a great many other cases he is described as 
part-owner. At the present moment there are over one 
million persons in Great Britain in occupation of land to 
the extent of less than five acres each. Another gratify- 
ing circumstance is that, as far as the production of 
cereals is concerned, 1890 ranks as the year which is all 
but the best agricultural year of the century. Wheat is 
returned at very nearly two bushels per acre, barley one 
bushel, and oats 2*3 bushels above the average. It is 
true that the statistics for 1890 show a very slight decrease 
of the entire percentage of land in the hands of owners 
compared with the figures for 1889. For Great Britain 
as a whole, the cultivated surface recorded as farmed by 
its owners is 4,843,000 acres, against 4,852,000 acres 
last year ; while that accounted for as in the hands of 
tenants is 27,925,000 against 27,881,000. The decrease 
in the ownership for 1890 as against 1889 may be repre- 
sented by the numbers 1478 and 14*82 per cent. But 
this is more than compensated for by the increase of 
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former years and, further, by the evident signs of a 
growing desire on the part of the larger landowners to 
dispose of not unimportant portions of their estates. 

In the fertile districts of Moray and Banff the more 
intelligent and independent tenants are aiming at the 
purchase of their present leasehold farms, and the Duke 
of Fife, one of the principal proprietors of the North, is 
supplying every encouragement to their endeavour. At 
a public entertainment in Banff, in the course of the last 
summer, the noble Duke stated that " he had been more 
than once of late asked why he had made some consider- 
able land sales on his estates. He had invariably acted 
on the policy he had previously advocated. His views 
upon land-holding were nothing new. He had always 
felt strongly that it was not to the advantage of the 
country, or of individual landowners, that an estate should 
be so large and so scattered that the proprietor could 
not, with his other occupations and pursuits, take an 
intelligent and a definite interest in it. At all events, 
he had always felt that there should be in the country a 
very considerable number of quite small estates, such as 
these he had lately on his own estate created, side by 
side with moderate-sized and large estates such as now 
exist The existence of these small estates would not 
only create an element of greater stability in the country, 
but they would tend to do away with the idea which once 
prevailed, that land was the peculiar appanage of one 
class, instead of being, as he maintained that it ought to 
be, a purchaseable commodity within the reach of all 
He rejoiced that during the last ten years he had created 
a considerable number of landowners, who would 
necessarily take, in the land which they had acquired, . 
a greater personal interest than he could take." Action ; 
of this kind, flowing from such a source, and expressed \ 
in such a spirit of marked confidence and regard, cannot \ 
but do much to check the onward movement of Class \ 
Selfishness on the one hand, and Anarchic Socialism 
on the other — the two giant tendencies which threaten 
Modern Society. j ^y. 
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